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THE RIVER .. . | 
OF PLEASURE. | 

e : e =i ae 
ONDON in respect of country life is singularly fortunate. 
Its poorest citizen has opportunities of observing birds 

and beasts such as are not possessed in the most remote 

country districts, for it has to be remembered that the 

___ tendency for a long time has been to restrict the use of 

land rigidly to the proprietors and tenants. Naturally enough, 
the man who inherits, or buys at a high rate, a demesne wishes 
to obtain what value he can from it in the way either of profit cr 
recreation. That he is entitled to do this is quite evident if you 
consider that this property is to him exactly what a mill, or the 
ground belonging to it, is to a manufacturer. The cultivation 
of food products, indeed, has become more and more a scientific 
process with the advance of invention, and cannot be carried on 
except by excluding the public from land. No doubt this may 
seem hard on those who have been accustomed to wander at 
their own sweet will over field and dale, and who think that 
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mushrooms and other wild or half-wild vegetables and flowers 
are the property of those whocare to pick them. - But if pedigree 
animals of high price are kept on the farm, it is extremely hard 
that for the sake of a basket of mushrooms, whose value is 
reckoned in coppers, damage that may possibly be irretrievable 
is done to cattle or sheep. It is the same with sport. In 
shooting nothing like perfection can be had unless the gates be 
firmly closed against the trespasser. Otherwise, neither can 
breeding go on tranquilly, nor can such birds as survive be 
attracted to remain on the ground. It thus happens that in the 
country itself the poorer class of people are practically confined 
to the highways and the footroads; but the Londoner has, in 
Epping Forest, a demesne where he can wander in the deep 
woodland, watch game and other birds in the performance of 
their domestic duties, follow deer, and study the quadrupeds that 
are not familiar to the average villager. All open-air pleasures 
are placed at his disposal except the right of shooting, and perhaps 
there are some who believe that as civilisation advances this will 
be relegated to that limbo of obsolete sports in which _ bull- 
baiting and badger-baiting, cock-fighting and cock-shying are 
already to be found. At all events, the poor Londoner has 
reason to be thankful for the splendid opportunities of studying 
Nature afforded by Epping Forest. 

What this woodland is to the poor East Ender, the River 
Thames is to the better class of citizen. That is to say, we who 
know it, probably love it moreand more the longer the acquaint- 
ance lasts. It provides every possible variety of entertainment. 
Those who like to take their pleasures gaily and in large crowds 
find what they want in the lower reaches of the Thames, where 
house and other boats form a long and brilliant procession from 
morning till night. But others who—we do not say take their 
pleasures sadly—prefer a certain amount of solitude, may 
always find it in the upper reaches. Where Berkshire and 
Gloucestershire join, the number of boats on the river is extremely 
small, and at this season of the year the stream is at its very 
prettiest. Thanks to the new locks that have been made, it is 
deeper than before, and on a still night is as tranquil as a lake. 
On either side is a green and restful fringe, sometimes of bul- 
rushes, just now beginning to flower, sometimes of waving 
sedges, that also are breaking into their grassy bloom. In the 
North of England, by the by, the word sedge is applied to the 
yellow iris, or flag, whose wild blossom is now quite out on 
portions of the Thames. But this massed green, overhung again 
with green trees, and backed by fields also green, though here and 
there flushed with the glow of poppies, or set off with banks of 
wild flowers, makes a beautiful harmony, with which the ripple of 
the water—said by Lord Beaconsfield once to be the most lulling 
of sounds—is in perfect accord. One laughs sometimes at the 
solitary fisherman sitting on his punt up here and angling with 
what appears, to the onlooker, to be no result whatever. 
But if one remembers that the individual who rests there 
and so tranquilly casts his line or pulls it out has_ pro- 
bably been for the preceding week engaged in all the 
fever and flurry of city life, has sweated in a_ close 
office, worked at a desk, lived wholly in a crowd, then it will 
be seen that this apparently inane occupation is perhaps the 
most healthful that can be conceived. Someone has said that 
no one is in a healthy frame of mind unless he is able to sit for 
hours at a brookside and cast objectless pebbles into the stream. 
The whole trend of town life is to take from every person the 
capacity to enjoy life in this perfectly still and leisurely manner. 
And, if we think of it, this means a vast change in the character 
of England and Englishmen. For till within the last few 
generations very little of the kind was known. Even in towns 
people did not live so feverishly and in such a general bustle. 
If they took a journey, they had perforce to spend more time on 
it; if they moved from one part of the town to another, they had 
to do so slowly. Letters were delivered neither so frequently 
nor so speedily. Telegrams, telephones, and motor-cars had not 
been invented. In one sense, no doubt, these devices have had the 
effect of rendering life fuller, so that a man can now crowd more 
action and experience into his span of existence than ever could 
be done before. But, unmistakably, he does so at the expense of 
hisnerves. What is true of the town is still more true of the 
country. The sportsmen went out in a leisurely manner and were 
content to kill a few brace of birds. The agriculturist, sure of 
good prices, went sleepilyand quietly about his task. But all this 
may look extremely dull from one point of view; from another 
we see that it built up a steady, sober, strong generation of 
Englishmen—men who were much less open to excitement or 
nervous irritation than those who followed, but who proved 
capable of doing almost anything in any sphere of action 
in which manhood was required, because this restful, slow, 
steady life produced strength both of body and mind. Some- 
thing of this restfulness that did so much for our forefathers 
is to be obtained in perfection on the river. So that it is more 
than a matter for individual rejoicing. It is really help towards 
strengthening the Empire, al! this pursuit of pleasure from our 
beautiful river. 

There is then only one way in which to oppose the tendencies 
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We cannot prevent people from 
flocking to the city; we cannot dictate to them what occupations 
they shall follow. The peasants are no longer adscripti glebe, and if 
they choose to forsake the plough and the reaping-hook for’ the 


that belong to town life. 


shop and factory, nothing can prevent them doing so. So if the 
country gentleman loses taste for the old pastimes and pursuits 
of his class, if he prefer stockbroking, say, to farming, it is at 
his own option. Still, if we find that large bodies of our country- 
men are taking to a kind of life that is weakening the life of the 
Empire, it is our business, and the business of all, to encourage 


whateve r will tempt them back for a time to the open air. That: 


is the true justification for an increase of holidays. To some 
extent the young are saved by games. A passion for cricket, 
for football, for any outdoor athletic sport, is a palliative and 
counter-agent; and when time passes, and those who were 
boys and girls are men and women with less inclination for 
exertion, the next best is that they take up some of the more 
restful occupations of the country, such as boating, sailing, or 
even wandering and doing nothing, by the sea-beach or the 
mountain-side. It matters nothing what they do, if they only 
inhale pure air, and come back with the glamour of the sky and 
scenery in their hearts. 











very fine thought indeed to strike a South African 

medal for the acceptance of the Court of Common 

Council of each of the City Companies, to commemo- 
rate the patriotism and liberality of the companies in assisting 
to raise and equip the C.I.V.’s for active service in South Africa. 
A similar decoration is to be presented to Lieutenant Colonel 
the Earl of Denbigh and Desmond on behalf of the Honourable 
Artillery Company of London. The City acted in accordance 
with the best London traditions throughout the whole war, and 
it is right and proper that this should be recognised in the 
highest degree. 


ING EDWARD VII. has plainly inherited much of 
the tact that distinguished his mother, and it was a 


A Blue Book containing the papers setting forth the negotia- 
tions with Botha is one of the greatest interest. In the first 
place, it shows the means taken by the Boer commanders to keep 
up the spirits and patriotism of their people. The documents 
found at Rose Senekal appear to have come from the intelligence 
officer to the enemy’s force. He informs his superiors that ‘ our 
leading commanders are near the Cape,” and that ‘*the Cape 
Colony has risen to a man, and has already taken up arms,” but 
it seems impossible to believe that this was accredited by those 
to whom it was addressed, since in a significant postscript 
Chief-Commandant Badenhorst begs for a few rifles, or at 
least to be informed where he could obtain them. In the next 
place, we learn the desperate measures taken to prevent the 
burghers laying down their arms. ‘I shall be compelled,” says 
the Commandant-General, ‘if they do not listen to this, to 
confiscate everything movable and immovable, and also to burn 
their houses.” Finally, there is the Boer version of the negotia- 
tions with Lord Kitchener. It is now seen that the terms offered 
to them were as lenient as could possibly be expected. Lord 
Kitchener even volunteered to forward any telegrams to 
Europe and to await the reply. But the Boer answer 
was of the most impracticable nature. They still harp 
upon their independence and right to speak, as if they 
expected that all our trouble, all our long fight with them, all 
the expense and bloodshed involved, would be wiped off the slate 
and forgotten, and that the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
could simply revert to the condition in which they were before 
the war. Now even Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his 
pro- Boer followers must admit that all this is most unreasonable. 
It left the British generals and British Government no alternative 
but to pursue the war to its inevitable conclusion. 


No doubt it is difficult to arrive at the exact mean 
between optimism and pessimism with regard to the state of 
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preparation of our Army, our Navy, and all their departments 
for active work, and we may take it for granted that it is 
impossible to keep all our ships at every station up to the last 
point of immediate efficiency. With Lord Selborne’s statement 
in this connection there is no fault to be found. We are ready 
and willing to believe that the Government is doing its best, and 
that if the Mediterranean is not patrolied so strongly as could 
be wished by our sea-horses of war, for the moment, it is because 
not even a ship witha speed of more than twenty knots can be in 
two places at once. There is comfort, too, to be drawn from the 
admissions contained in the posthumous papers of M. Faure, to 
the effect that France was in a state of unpreparedness at the 
time of the tension occasioned by the Fashoda incident. It may 
be assumed that in all times of peace the preparations of every 
nation for war will be in a state of more or less imperfection. 
It would be a sad menace to the world’s peace if it were not so. 
We have every reason to think that we improve, and that our 
War Office, in spite of hard words said, has improved more in the 
last ten years than in all the previous interval so far back as the 
Crimean War; and at all events the office that managed the 
South African War shows an advance on the office that failed 
to manage the Crimean War. Nevertheless there is much virtue 
in hard words and strict criticism, and much of the advance may 
be attributed to their healthy energy. 

Our obituary this week includes a distinguished figure in the 
person of William James Stillman, who for many years acted as 
correspondent of the Times in Rome. He was born in 1828, so 
that he had reached the age of seventy-three. Mr. Stillman had 
lived very much in the intellectual life of the period covered by 
his years. At an early age he became the admirer and friend of 
Ruskin, and was even introduced to Turner, for whose pictures 
he had the most intense admiration. He was a great ally of the 
once-famous ‘ Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood,” 7.e., Morris, Ros- 
setti, Swinburne, and others whose names are scarcely less 
familiar. At one time he had fixed upon a painter’s career, and 
got himself styled “‘the American Pre-Raphaelite.’ However, 
that was not to be the direction in which his best efforts were to 
find outlet. Like many of his countrymen, he was stirred up by 
Kossuth’s tour in 1851, and, returning to London, received 
instructions to go to Hungary and dig for the Crown jewels, 
which had been buried before the final quelling of the insurrec- 
tion in 1848-49. What first sent him into journalism was his 
sympathy with art. He started a paper in New York 
called the Crayon, which was very highly thought of by his most 
distinguished contemporaries, but, like a great many good things 
in this world, came to grief, for the sordid reason that he could 
not make it pay. Out of it, however, he reaped a great harvest 
of friendship, and among his familiars after that were to be 
numbered Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, Agassiz, and all the 
cream of what was best in the intellectual life of America. When 
he came back to London after that,-he still hungered after brush 
and easel, and the story is well known of a picture that he 
painted, called ** A Bed of Ferns,” a Nature study, into which he 
had introduced the figures of a man and a red deer. 

‘‘What do you put that stuff in for? Take it out: it 
stinks!” was Ruskin’s comment, which Stillman loyally obeyed. 
Next day Rossetti came in, and went away in just as great a rage 
because the figures were not there—which perhaps showed that 
Stillman had not quite enough strength for original work. He 
found his true vocation in journalism, and acted as correspondent 
until he had reached the allotted three score years and ten of the 
psalmist. It is only a little while since his autobiography was 
published, from which we may gather that a great deal was 
crowded into his life. 





Mr. Chamberlain attained his sixty-fifth birthday this week, 
and his energy is a standing testimony to the value of his theory 
that the daily walk upstairs to his bedroom is exercise enough 
for a man. He has recently displaved his energy by making a 
speech quite outside the domain of party politics. We refer to 
his address on education. Now on this topic Mr. Chamberlain 
well deserves a hearing. He is, we believe, not a University 
man, and never has shown a great deal of sympathy with belles 
lettves. It used to be common to draw a contrast between his 
rhetoric and that of John Bright—the latter that of one steeped 
in poetry and literature, itself stately, poetic, and passionate ; the 
former that of the market-place, keen, incisive, matter of fact, 
common in language almost to the point of banality. All the more 
worthy of attention is it, then, that this experienced statesman and 
man of the world has no scoff or jeer to fling at the old classical 
learning. He would have the youth filled alike with the learning 
of the schools and with the wisdom of the market-place, have, in 
a word, both theory and practice, and all who have duly thought 
out the subject will pronounce him right. 

No doubt it is easy to take the unknown and the novel too 
much for the magnificent ; but, with all our British conservatism, 
it is impossible to ignore the importance of the performance of 
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the French submarine boat that came into Ajaccio Bay, where 
the fleet lay at anchor, selected for her victim the most formid- 
able ship in the squadron, discharged a dummy torpedo with 
effect that apparently would have been fatal if the torpedo had been 
in a state of activity, and entirely eluded the efforts at her capture 
made by a fleet of torpedo destroyers. It is said, however, that 
the destroyer had to be towed for many miles bya tug before 
beginning the attack on her own behalf. That may be. It 
does not invalidate the fact that she came into this harbour, 
which was supposed to be guarded, without being observed or 
suspected by any of the sentinels, effected the purpose that 
would have been deadly if the warfare had not merely been 
mimic, and bobbed up serenely, to quote the classical phrase, so 
soon as she had remained in hiding long enough to prove her 
ability to escape. Either the story is untrue, or the fact is 
significant in its probable bearing on naval war. 

It is curious to see the bid that Russia is making fora great 
place among industrial nations, as evidenced by the large space 
that her products are occupying in the Glasgow exhibitions. 
With the minerals of the Ural Mountains, her oil springs, her 
coal and iron, and enormous possibilities of all kinds waiting to 
be developed, there is no knowing what Russia may become as 
soon as she has solved her social prob!em sufficiently to allow 
industrial development to take place on safe and intelligent lines. 
But we may expect for her a period of some stress and pain 
before she arrives at that blessed consummation. 


Ireland threatens to be a thorn in the side of the Postmaster- 
General, as well as of the Government generally. One day last 
week a swarm of bees took possession of the Kilbride (County 
Westmeath) letter-box, and the rural postman was not able to 
collect the letters, as the new tenants strongly resented any 
interference. The bees, it appears, are a swarm belonging to 
Mr. James King, J.P., Vice-Chairman of the Westmeath County 
Council, who, as soon as he discovered where they (the bees) 
had located themselves, offered to remove them if the box was 
opened for him. ‘This the local postal authorities refused to 
allow, and wired to headquarters for instructions. The message 
back was to the effect that the munificent sum of two shillings 
would be paid to anyone successfully dislodging the usurpers. 
The new tenants have now settled down busily to work, and it 
will be no easy matter to remove them unless it be by smothering 
them, and Mr. King has notified the authorities that he will hold 
them accountable for any injury done to the swarm. The 
question, apparently, is a very simple one, but apiarian-tly it 
is not. 

Oxford had not a chance against Cambridge in the tennis 
matches. It scarcely was a fight at all. Of all the young 
players Mr. Baerlein seems the most likely to come through and 
go to the front. He devotes more time and work to the game 
than Mr. Noel, his coadjutor in the doubles, but Mr. Noel 
showed good volleying and stopping power. Of course the very 
weak part of Mr. Baerlein’s game at present is his service, but 
it is the part of the game that perhaps may most easily be 
improved hb, practice. In spite of this weakness, he gave Mr. 
Gribble some hard work at the Queen’s Club. Peter Latham, 
in his new court, is said to be doing marvellously well, playing 
better tennis than ever has been seen before, in the opinion of a 
very well qualified judge who witnessed it--and that is a deal 
to say. 


Monday’s trial of the three American yachts—Constitution, 
Columbia, and Independence—proved, though not perhaps 
conclusively, that the first-named is the fastest. True, the 
Constitution beat the Columbia nearly three miles over a thirty- 
mile course, with Independence six miles or more away; but 
from all accounts these two were having at the start what is 
known as a luffing match, and were so intent on stealing a march 
on one another that the Constitution, who was unhampered by 
the attentions of her rivals, eventually got away with a lead of 
nearly a minute, and held the best position throughout. The 
Constitution certainly increased her lead after this, but this may 
have been due to her having made the best start, as the wind 
increased towards the end of the afternoon, and the harder puffs 
reached the leader first. None the less, American opinion seems 
to favour the Constitution—which is as good as saying she won 
on her merits. 


Thirty years ago, Professor Alfred Newton, addressing the 
British Association at- Norwich, declared of feathers in ladies’ 
hats, that ‘* Fair and innocent as the snowy plumes may appear, 
I must tell the wearer the truth—she bears a murderer’s brand 
on her forehead.” This may be described as truth slightly 
exaggerated. It had no effect, unless the passing of the Sea- 
birds’ Protection Act can be traced to these burning words. 
The Humanitarian League, however, is now taking steps to 
apply a practical cure to this cruel vanity. A Bill has been 
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drawn up—whenever the Englishman has a grievance he seeks 
to remedy it by drawing upa Bill—making it penal for any lady 
to wear or sell an article of dress attached to which 1 the 
‘plumage, skin, or body of any bird named in the schedule.” 
The most important of the birds which it is hoped to pre- 
serve by this means are the bird of paradise, humming-bird, 
Impeyan pheasant, tern, kittiwake, and kingfisher. At a recent 
sale in Mincing Lane, a single dealer offered for sale 2,150 birds 
of paradise and 1,180 Impeyan pheasants. We greatly 
sympathise with the effort of the Humanitarian League to 
impress what is called the gentle sex with some notions of 
consideration for wild life, and yet at heart we feel some doubt 
of this Bill coming within the range of practical politics. 

A more effectual means of checking the destruction of rare 
birds is that adopted the other day at Fenningham in Norfolk. 
Students of natural history will remember that the late Lord 
Walsingham reintroduced bustards into that district. One of 
those gamekeepers, however, on whose victims the epitaph might 
very well be written, ‘‘ Shot, of course,”’ killed a pair of them, 
whereupon he was had up before the magistrates and fined a sum 
of £2 12s. Now, this is the one certain method of counteracting 
the prevalent tendency to make short work of our rare avilauna. 
The law, as a matter of fact, is quite sufficiently stringent, but it is 
notorious that in scarcely two districts in Great Britain is it in 
force. Birds are killed, nests harried, and a traffic maintained 
in all that is rare and curious in bird life, no one thinking it 
worth while to assume even an appearance of secrecy. The 
whole business is as illegal as it can be, and those who are really 
anxious to preserve British birds would do well to exert them- 
selves in the direction of getting the law applied. 





Solicitors are not generally credited with being a particularly 
romantic or artistic class, and the firm which have to do with the 
Marble Hill Estate have suppressed the movement in favour of 
buying with a charming absénce of sentiment. Sir Whittaker 
Ellis had written to the Times offering to be one of seven, each 
contributing £1,000, to make up a total of £7,000, or a tenth of 
the value of the estate. Suddenly Messrs. Markly Stewart and 
Co. write that the estate is ‘‘no longer for sale on the lines 
suggested.” Some of us are not sorry to hear it, as there 
appeared to be some considerable danger that a number of 
generous and public-spirited men would be induced to pay more 
for the property than it is really worth, and as the vendors would 
benefit largely from their generosity, it came to be a question if the 
“* view’ were really worth the price asked for it. For our own 
part, we should like to know what it sold for in less sentimental 
days; the difference between that and £70,000 would be a 
curious measure of the advance in our love of landscapes. 


Haymaking is now proceeding apace, and what a different 
sight is presented by the modern hayfield from that which is 
preserved in books! The mower with his scythe and its swish, 
swish, ‘* Hush and be silent,” has given place to a patent hay 
cutter. No more is the fallen grass turned by sun-tanned 
maidens, it is tossed by a patent machine. ‘The strong rustic 
need not now strain his muscles tossing the hay, a patent loader 
warranted to fill a waggon in ten minutes runs it up a kind of 
ladder and it is stacked by a kindred contrivance. Not so long 
ago master and mistress and children and servants were all 
requisitioned in the hayfield. The other day we were on a 
moderate-sized Berkshire farm where the work had all been done 
by a singlemanand hisson. Had it not been for the machinery, 
the farmer does not know what he would have done, since it has 
become simply impossible to procure hands for ext a work. Nor 
need this be wondered at. Enquiry brought out the fact that in 
the parish wherein the land is situated, a purely rural one of 
scattered hamlets, the decrease in population is 200 since the 
census of 1891 was taken. 


One is sorry to add that in the particular district referred to 
the crop is nothing like an average one. A cold spring made it 
backward, and then came a long spell of dry, hot weather that 
caused the grass to ripen before it had reached any height to 
speak of. Summer came too soon, and the crop is uncommonly 
light, although the recent rain has brought away a very 
promising aftermath. Only a second crop never has the feeding 
properties of a first one. The corn does not look any better. 
Here and there it is ripening far before its time, and it holds out 
small promise indeed of coming to perfection, This, too, is the 
season of weeds and wild flowers, and acres are flushed red with 
scarlet poppies or are yellow with bedstraw or .agrimony. It 
forms a very agreeable sight to the lover of landscape, but makes 
the farmer look forward with something like dismay to a prospect 
of thin stackyards and empty granaries. Far too much 
charlock is still visible, showing what a very conservative 
individual the British farmer is. Though the value of the 
spraying process has been most successfully demonstrated, it is 
being adopted very slowly indced. 
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HENLEY ROYAL REGATTA. 


AD it not been that the 
large entry for the 
Thames Challenge Cup 
rendered necessary the 
rowing-off of some pre- 
liminary heats on the Tuesday, it 
might be truthfully put on record 
that the weather experienced at 
Henley last week was in every way 
worthy of the sport it favoured. 
As it was, Tuesday turned out a 
wretched day, and the competitors 
in the above-mentioned race who 
had to face the elements on that 
day can have experienced but little 
comfort in their efforts. A com- 
plete change in the climatic con- 
ditions, however, occurred in the 
small wee hours of the morning, 
and though thunder threatened 
towards the close of Wednesday’s 
racing, the storm never actually 
broke, and the sun beamed on the 
proceedings from an almost cloud- 
less sky. A round dozen is a large 
number to be entered in such a 
race as the Thames Challenge 
Cup, and it was good policy to 
reduce the twelve before the first 
day of the regatta, as the pro- 
grammes on the Wednesday and 
Thursday would otherwise have 
been undesirably prolonged. So, 
Tuesday’s heats eliminated the 
Thames R.C., Staines B.C., and 
the Vesta R.C.; thus, with the scratching of “‘ T.C.,” Dublin, 
but eight crews remained in. The Wryfold also attracted 
eight crews, and afforded two most exciting heats, between 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and the Royal Artillery, and again 
between the London and Thames Clubs. Another fine race 
was a Ladies’ Challenge Plate heat, in which Eton heat 
T..C.,” Dublin. — , 
But chiefest interest centred round the Pennsylvanians. 
At their first essay, it is true, they had (expressively but un- 
grammatically) nothing to beat, as the London R.C. sent out a 
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weak crew. The heat, however, exemplified the style of the 
visitors—a short stroke, with little body swing, but much good 
leg work. On the second day, too, they never really had to 
exert themselves, as their opponents in a heat for the Grand 
Challenge Cup—the Thames R.C.—were unable to maintain 
the pace for long. On the Thursday, however, the Americans 
did not monopolise the attention of the public. The Club 
Nautique de Ghent were represented in more than one event. 
Their crew suffered defeat in the opening race at the hands of 
Leander, though making a good fight for half the course. A 
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PENNSYLVANIA ROWING UP THE RIVER. 





SCENE AT HENLEY BRIDGE. Copyright 
Belgian pair made a second appearance—each man had rowed in 
the eight of the Club Nautique—in the Silver Goblets and 
Nickalls Challenge Cup, but this was only a row over, resulting 
from the withdrawal of the Leander pair, both of whom had 
already taken part in heats of the Grand and Stewards’ 
Challenge Cups, and were due to meet the Pennsylvanians on 
the next day. The Belgians row anything but a fast stroke, and 
differ from our oarsmen in that they use swivel rowlocks, and 
their blades are excessively broad. 

As on the first day, so on the second, it was reserved for the 
Wyfold to supply the closest 
finishes. Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, beat the Thames R.C. by 
4ft. after a ding-dong struggle 
all along the course; the steering 
of the latter had obviously some- 
thing to do with the result. By a 
bare length, too, Trinity Hall 
accounted for the Kingston R.C. 
The first day’s heats for the Diamond 
Sculls were uninteresting. On the 
second day  Blackstaffe (Vesta 
R.C.) met Fox (Guards’ Brigade 
R.C.), and a close race was gene- 
rally anticipated. Unfortunately the 
former made a bad start, and Fox, 
who led practically all the way, 
won by a length and a quarter. 
Eton and Radley met in the 
Ladies’ Plate, and a fine race 
resulted in favour of Eton by 
2} lengths. The Radley boys 
rowed uncommonly well, for all 
that. 

The third day of the regatta, 
big with the fate of the ‘ Grand” 
and the honour of British oars- 
manship, broke gloriously fine. 
The sun, blazing down on the 
river, was tempered by a slightly 
increased breeze from the west. 
Yet the wind carried scarcely suffi- 
cient weight to give the Bucks station any advantage, so that 
the conditions left little to be desired. Both Leander and the 
Pennsylvanians had a rousing reception as they paddled to 
the starting line, where they arrived early upon time. The 
rush hats of the Americans must have been a boon, for the 
heat was intense—a fact that was clearly recognised by the race 
being started well before the time. The details of the struggle 
are now familiar. More than once did we imagine the 
Pennsylvanians beaten, but they were dogged, and making a 
spurt when to all appearances they were most “beat,” the 
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verdict was only a length against 
them at the finish. At no point did 
more than a length separate the 
boats, and a finer struggle is rarely 
seen 

The great race of the day 
dwarfs, to a certain extent, the 
other events—most certainly did 
it dwarf interest in them—so that 
the victory of Fox in the Diamond 
Sculls, and the double event 
accomplished by Balliol—they took 
the Silver Goblets and the Visitors’ 
Challenge Cup—did not receive 
all the notice they deserved. There 
was an enormous crowd, however, 
and—considering the heat—it was 
suitably demonstrative. Certainly, 
when Leander won the enthusiasm 
was of the wildest order. So much 
so, that someone has suggested 
that ‘“*Leander’s Grand” should 
be ranked with ‘ Persimmon’s 
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Derby” and “San Toi’s Gold W. A. Rouch, LEANDER WINS THE “GRAND.” Copyrighi 


Cup.” One more triumph may be 
chronicled in Country Lire. Third Trinity won the Stewards 
Cup, to the joy of everyone, for they had done a most sports- 
manlike deed in allowing their man, Dudley Ward, to row 
in the Leander eight after he had been entered as a substitute 
without his knowledge 
or consent,. Thus Third 
Trinity’s patriotism, 
both by their own vic- 
toryand that of Leander, 
was doubly rewarded. 
The experiment 
made by the Mayor in 
giving a complimentary 
breakfast to our foreign 
visitors was such a suc- 
cess that it is likely to 
have established a pre- 
cedent for futureregattas. 
The authorities thought, 
presumably, that it 
would be courteous to 
recognise the presence 
of the strangers, and 
this was the method 
selected—a déjeuner 
d'honneur, as one of the 
papers had it, anda great 
success their plan turned 
out to be. Both 
Pennsylvanians and 





no toasts to be proposed. His remarks, too, were much to the 
point, and brief. Said he, ‘“* Henley Regatta was once a local 


affair, then it became national, and now it is international.” 


And pride was in his voice. And though there were no toasts 
m the sense that the 
word generally conveys 
—that is to say, long, 
elaborate, prepared 
orations — there were 
cheers, loud and strong, 
for the King, and Mr. 
McKinley, and King 
Leopold, and an amount 
of genuine enthusiasm 
calculated to raise the 
roof of the queer little 
town-hall, which one 
could almost see swel- 
ling with its importance. 
And in all probability it 
will witness many 
similar gatherings in 
future, for we doubt not 
that a meeting so popu- 
lar as this breakfast will 
become an annual affair. 

To those who are 
not regular attendants at 
Henley, the scene on the 
river the day following 


Belgians were pleased W. A. Rouch. 7THWE SCENE AFTER THE FINISH. Copyright the regatta is curious, if 


with their reception, and 

vowed to have their revenge another year. The breakfast was 
quite an informal gathering, but a speech or two became 
inevitable. These things being so—we quote from the Latin 
Grammar—the mayor did the best thing possible, and allowed 





W. A. Kouch, A POPULAR HOUSEBOAT. 


not amusing. The only 
other occasion to which it can be likened is the Saturday that 
follows the Epsom Summer Meeting, when the remnants of 
Derby Day revelry have scarce had time to disappear from the 
Downs. Papers, bags, and orange-peel are the principal ingre- 
dients of the scene in the one case, 
whilst on the Thames houseboats 
supplant gipsy caravans, and the 
tide has mercifully swept away 
most of the rubbish. It is an unique 
instance of striking camp this, when 
the great Henley army disperses. 
Everyone is anxious to slip away 
quickly in the morning, and no one 
is in the least degree prepared to 
make an early start when morning 
comes. 

The river then reverts to its 
normal summer condition. Boats 
there always are on the lower 
reaches, and as far up as Abingdon 
—houseboats, skiffs, punts, canoes, 
and all the other craft beloved 
of the river-side residents. The 
houseboat, too, gay with flowers, 
floats softly up and down. It 
does not furnish quite such a 
popular holiday amusement as 
it did a few years ago; the or- 
dinary or wayfaring man does not 
find life in it over - stimulating, 
and in consequence it has lost 
favour with many who previously 
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houseboat, as everything else, there is a residue of people 
who come in when the others grow a little weary. Thus, 
if the houseboat is decaying as a means of recreation, 
nothing yet betrays the fact to the eye. The vessel itself 
is as full and gallant and merry as before. It is the crew 
that has decayed. And though Society may deplore the in- 
creasing popularity of one of their favourite resorts, there is 
something to be said on the 
other side. It can be easily 
understood that town-dwellers 
of low as well as of high degree 
are eager to seize upon and 
make their own any place that 


offers distraction from busi- 
ness; and in spite of its 
clashing with the ’Varsity 


cricket match, Henley is a real 
attraction for ‘ jaded’’—as 
they are called—Londoners, 
and—without a radical change 
in taste—will remain so. 


Our Portrait 
. Llaustration. 
UR frontispiece is a 
portrait of the Honour- 
able Mrs. Algernon 
Bourke, who, before she was 


married to Lord Mayo’s 
brother and heir in 1887, was 


Miss Guendolen Sloane 
Stanley, daughter of Hans 


Sloane Stanley, Esq., of 40, 
Cadogan Square. Her hus- 
band isa member of the London . 
Stock Exchange, and_ in 
1885 unsuccessfully contested 
Clapham in the Conservative interest. The child who appears 
in the photograph is his daughter, who was born in 1895. 


~ s . 
ON THE GREEN. 
()* the course of the oldest golf club in the world, the wonderfully good 


green, all things considered, of Blackheath, J. H. Taylor, on Monday 
of last week, beat J. Braid by five holes. His play was probably the 
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A CROWD. OF PUNTS. 


Lest that that ancient course has seen during its many years of golfing life. Pre- 
viously, the Lest score recorded for three rounds of the seven-hole course was 99, 
which was made by both Taylor ard Harry Vardon, and the best for 
a single round was 31, made some six years ago by Mr. F. S. Ireland. On 
Monday Taylor beat both these records. With two rounds of 33 strokes each, 
and a final round of 30 strokes, he beat Mr. Ireland’s record for the single 
round by one, and also the record made by himself and Harry Vardon, for 
three rounds, by three strokes. He led Braid by two holes at the end of the 
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first seven. The next seven Braid played very finely, in 31 strokes, and gained 
a hole, so that he started the final round only one hole to the bad. But on this 
last round he rather broke up, and Taylor beat him every hole of it. Braid’s 
total for the three rounds was 105; and in the ultimate result the champion 
of this year was beiten by the champion of last year and of two former 
years by eight holes on the twenty-one. 

The present champion had 
afternoon when he 


of consolation in the 
partner and beat 


some 
played with G. 


measure 
Brews as_ his 
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THE FINAL FOR THE GOBLETS. Copyrignt 
Taylor and Mr. F. S. Ireland by two holes Brews is the resident 
professional to the Blackheath Club, It appears, however, that Mr. 


Ireland and Taylor wou'd probably hive halved the match had not Taylor 
been unfortunate in his ball striking the rail guarding the green at the 
last hole and rebounding back. A goodly compiny were assembled to see 
all these fine doings, and Taylor’s play must nave been wel worth going 
to see. 

Other incidents of the week, so far as they concern the gol‘er immediately, 
have happened not on, but off, the green. Even to those who did not know 
him, or only knew him throuzh his 
son, the death of Professor Tait, the 
eminent mathematician of Edinbursh 
University, will be felt as a loss; but 
thosé who had the present writer’s 
privilege of his personal friendship can- 
not fail to feel not only a sympathetic 
and personal sorrow, but also a sense 
that a powerful individuality has been 
taken from the world. Apart from Pro- 
fessorTait’s intellectual gifts and per- 
formances, which it would be more 
tian presumptuous to attempt to speak 
of here, thers was a bigness and hearti- 
ness about the Professor—a geniality, 
in the etymological sense of the word-— 
that made one feel that he was a great 
man, above all littlenes:, in a degree to 
which few personalities impress us. He 
was one of the rare learned men who 
bubble over with humour, so that one 
hardly can conceive how the sense of 
humour did not interfere with concen- 
tration on grave work. Of course, it was 
poor ‘* Freddy’s” death, coming upon 
him just at the time that he was ageinz, 
that broke him down, No man has gone 
into the mechanics of golf (if that is the 
right term) so fullyasdid Professor Tait. 
Ile had fearful engines for testing re- 
siliency and compression, and qualities 
of that kind, in nis laboratory in Edin- 
burgh, and used to make ‘‘ Freddy” put 
in a good deal of work, driving“golf 
balls into sheets of clay and the like, to 
find out their pace, penetraticn, and 
rotation—a great experimentalist. 

The railway station at St. Andrews 
has been burnt down. Whether this is 
the work o! a golfing incendiarist, him- 
self incensed at the indignity of the 
descent into the bowels of the earth, we have not yet heard. There seems a 
probability that this is the cause. If there was a chance of a new one being 
erected on the surface of the ground, instead of in so deep a bunker, the arson 
would be much to be commended. We have a sentimental attachment to the 
site of the older station, near the seventeenth hole, involving a walk across the 
links, and a probability of untimely death from a golf ball. It was, at least, 
scarcely more inconven‘ent than the station which now is ashes. 

Horace HUTCHINSON, 


Cepyright 
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THE VILLA PALMIERI, FLORENCE. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM Drawincs BY SiR Tuomas Dick Lauper, Bart. 


LITTLE off the high road that leads 
from Florence to Fiesole stands the 
Villa Palmieri. The interest that 
attaches to the villa dates from the 
fifteenth century, when Matteo di 
Marco Palmieri bought it from the Tolomei 
family, and considerably enlarged the house 
and the grounds around it. A greater interest 
still exists in the tradition that places this villa, 
as well as that of Poggio Gherardo, as the site 
where Boccaccio’s tales had their origin, and 
where the scenes enacted in the ‘“ Novelle ” 
actually took place. To assert this, however, 
as an absolute fact would be somewhat pre- 
sumptuous, for it may be that Boccaccio drew 
entirely on his imagination for the setting of 
his stories; but the names current in the neigh- 
bourhood would seem to confirm the tradition 
and give it an hypothesis beyond that of mere 
conjecture. The road leading to the villa 
bears the name of Via Boccaccio; and the 
district around is known as the Valle delle 
Belle Donne. The description of the house 
and grounds might well be taken from the 
Villa Palmieri, so closely does it resemble it ; 
and mention should also be made of two 
water-mills that still work in the vicinity, and 
that are alluded to in the ‘“* Decameron.” The 
original name of the villa was Schifanoja 
(avoid annoyance), a name in every way 
applicable to a spot that, according to 
Boccaccio, was chosen as a resort for the gay 
lords and ladies who fled there from the 
horrors of the plague in the city, and who 
sought in merriment and feasting to banish 
the remembrance of disease and death from 
their minds. 

But the Villa Palmieri has a claim on 
English readers even beyond that of beauty 
and past associations, for our great and beloved 
Queen Victoria on two separate occasions 
spent some weeks there, when in 1888, and 
again in 1893, the owner of the villa, the 
Dowager Countess of Crawford and Balcarres, 
placed it at Her Majesty’s disposal. The 
road to the villa ieads from the Porto San 
Gallo towards Fiesole, and is skirted on one side by the stream 
of the Mugnone, while on the other side are slopes covered 
with olive and cypress trees peculiar to the hillsides of 
Tuscany, and that stand amidst ‘ poderes” planted with corn 
and vines. The high road to Fiesole led in former times 
directly past the Villa Palmieri, and destroyed that sense 
of privacy and seclusion so dear to an English mind. To 
obviate this drawback, the late Earl of Crawford bought the 
road, and spared neither labour nor expense in constructing a far 
finer and better engineered one for the public use to Fiesole, and 
made the approach to his own house up a steep incline leading 
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off from the road. The grounds are beautifully laid out, being 
designed with taste, and combining the care and neatness of a 
well-kept English garden with the luxuriance of growth and 
wealth of flower and foliage to be found in Italy. An abundance 
of decorative stonework stands side by side with high, well- 
trimmed hedges, while groups of palms and tropical plants 
suggest visions of the East, not out of keeping in a region so rich 
in vegetation as that of the City of Flowers. The villa stands 
high above the high road on rising ground, and has an extensive 
view over Florence and the Val d’Arno. 

The accompanying sketch shows the central part of the 
house, with a 
sweep of grass 
slopes leading 
up to it, and 
flanked on one 
side by a fine 
stone balus- 
trade. These 
grassy slopes 
are to be met 
‘with in many 
an old Italian 
villa. They 
were edged 
with stone 
ribs, as they 


he were fre- 

el quently used 

\ to be ridden 

4 up, and the 
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the turf beneath their é 
feet. Under the archway 
formed by these steps 
the road to Fiesole ied a 
in the olden times. In , J 
the latter half of the t ris 
seventeenth century 

Palmiero Palmieri, a 

descendant of Marco, 

threw this archway over 4 

the road, and by so ; 
doing joined the house 
to the garden and 
grounds, and formed 
the terrace immediately of 
below the house. This , $ 
terrace is surrounded by x 

a beautiful stone balus- 


trade, on which stand & 
figures and vases all of , Lp :} 
stone, with a stone i ' “a x. 


fountain in the centre, 
and ornamented here 
and ‘there with borders 
of flowers that ‘add 
their tribute of sweet- 
ness to the glory of 
the scene. Below the 
terrace is a plateau of Bh as 





extensive dimensions, i 
where large red pots he ies 
with high flowering — 
shrubs in them are ia pase 
placed at _ intervals 7 


along ‘a broad _ gravel 

path, and around a 

fountain which stands —— 
in the middle. Beds of 

flowers and groups of 

palm, musa, banana, 

and aloes form the component parts of this parterre, while a 
profusion of creepers cover the wall that supports the 
terrace. 

The second sketch gives a view of the house and of the 
grass steps from the other side, and reveals the whole of the 
upper floor. There can be little doubt that in former times this 
floor constituted an open loggia, where on hot summer days 
and evenings it was pleasant to retire and catch the cool breezes 
as they lazily floated down from their far-away home on the 
‘* wind-swept Apennine,” bringing air and freshness with them. 
This glazed-in portion of the upper floor is now devoted to 
purposes of art, and is used entirely as a studio. It stands above 
the rooms where Queen Victoria had her bedroom, and from 
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Villa Site ters 
which she commanded an extensive view of Florence and the 
environs. 

The third sketch shows one of the entrance gates, which lie’ 
directly below the house, and looks out towards Florence. On 
the top of the gate are placed the arms of the Palmieri family, 
suggesting in their strange fantastic design some idea of a 
palmer’s branch, while below two high cypresses stand like 
sentinels to guard the approach, whilst they add greatly to the 
sense of dignity and order that forms so striking a note in this 
princely abode. In olden times this gate marked the limit of 
the garden and opened out on to nothing but rough ground and 
orchard fields. This great iron. gateway, that of old closed in the 
high wall of the grounds, is now simply the means of com- 

munication between the forrner garden and 

the present infinitely larger one enclosed by 
the Countess of Crawford, and whereby she 
has more than doubled the extent of pleasure 
ground attached to the house. Through the 
, gateway are seen the Duomo of Florence 
and Giotto’s famous bell tower, which are 
faintly outlined in this sketch. 
The next drawing represents’ the 

Giardinetto, or little garden, which may 
a be called the gem of the Villa Palmieri 
2 grounds, and on which in modern times 

more love and care have perhaps been lavished 
than on any other part of the garden. It 
is difficult for either pen or pencil to do 
justice to the loveliness of the spot, typical 
as it is of all that is best in an Italian 
garden, for besides a lavish growth of shrubs 
and flowers we here find a harmonious blending 
of stonework and mural decoration, of fountain 
and cypress trees—the latter so essentially 
peculiar to the Tuscan landscape and that 
impart to it a character of unrivalled grace and 
stateliness. 

The next sketch sets before us what may 
perhaps be reckoned as one of the most striking 
features of the villa—the inner courtyard, with 
its pilasters of stone, its large round fountain 
in the centre, and masses of p!ants grouped in 
big red vases, or planted in stone-edged beds. 
The decorations of the courtyard are of stucco 
work, a style of decoraiion often to be found 
in Tuscan villas, and that marks a good date 
architecturally in this part of the country. A 
fine iron gateway leads from the courtyard on 
to the terrace in front of the house, whence, 
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as has already been said, one of the loveliest views is to be 
had both of the Arno and of the ‘fair white walls” of 
Florence. 

The last sketch deals with the country around, and shows the 
hill of Fiesole as seen from the Villa Palmieri. This view is 
taken from the north side of the house, and has in the fcreground 
the famous Badia, or Abbey of Fiesole, a building that dates 
from the eleventh century. Cosimo the Elder, however, caused it 
to be rebuilt four centuries later by Filippo Brunelleschi, 
the architect of the Duomo, and the great founder of the 
Medici family often resorted thither, and reckoned it 
among his favourite foundations. The hill on which the old 
Etruscan town of Fiesole is perched is covered almost up 
to the city walls with vines, and the effect of these slopes 
with their rich promise of wine and plenty is extremely 
picturesque. 

The drawing reproduced from an old print which appears 
on the opposite page shows exactly the extent of the garden 
in days of yore, and the limited space immediately surrounding 
the house. This print makes no allusion to the present 
name of the villa (a name which it took late in the seventeenth 
century from its owner, Palmiero Palmieri), but calls it that 
of Tre Visi (three faces), the name by which it was known 
after that of Schifanoja had been transferred to a villa higher 
up the road, and which may have its origin from a bas-relief 
let into the bastion wall representing the Trinity. It is also of 
interest as showing in the right-hand corner the dome of the 
chapel, a quaint old sexagonal building, almost Eastern in its 
aspect, and standing to the north of the house. 

The villa had passed on more than one occasion through 
English hands before com- 
ing into the possession of 
its present owner. Earl 
Cowper inhabited it in the 
eighteenth century, when it 
was the scene of many a 
princely entertainment. The 
King of Sweden, the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, and all 
who laid claim to rank or 
learning, flocked to the 
English Earl’s receptions 
and spent their time in 
listening to music, or in , 
dancing, which, according eae 
to the memoirs of the 
day, was more to the ‘ 
taste of the ladies of 
Florence. 

In 1824 the villa 
was bought by an English 
lady, Miss Mary Farhill, 
from the executors of the 
last of the Palmieri family. 
At her death she be- 
queathed it to the Grand 
Duchess Marie 
Antoinette of Tuscany, 
who in her turn = sold 
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it in 1874 to the late Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres. ALETHEA WIEL. 


AN OLD ° . ° 
FARM GARDEN. 


T is a July afternoon, and the sunshine, the warmth, 
and the stillness are profound. The only move- 
ments are those of bees going backwards and forwards 
to the hives, gnats dancing high in the air—tiny black 
specks against the deep cloudless blue—or the 
petals of some over-blown flower sliding down 

the stalk and dropping gently on the ground. In the 
broad sunshine the great pink and scarlet fringed poppies 
dazzle against the dim depths of shade. From the deep 
hush of the wood above the garden comes the lulling 
murmur of a dove, blue and white pigeons on the slate 
roof of the granary break occasionally into their gurgling 
“coo,” then stop abruptly to preen their feathers. Straight 
up the centre of the garden goes a broad close-cut grass 
path, with three shallow grass steps at the bottom of it, 
and with a yew tree on either hand. As you stand between 
them, you look up a long diminishing vista, bordered on 
both sides with a broad belt of flowers—flame-coloured 
marigolds, roses of every hue, some of so deep a crimson 
as to be almost claret-coloured, pure white Provences, pale 
pink Maiden’s Blushes, tiny pink Rose Celestes, rows of 
sweet peas ‘on tip-toe fora flight,” shaded sweet Williams. 
There is not a geranium or calceolaria to be found any- 
where, there is scarce a flower, that might not have bloomed 
in Perdita’s garden. Through the seasons come the yellow life of 
man, set amongst its spiky leaves, columbines, out of which children make 
two doves kissing each other, great clumps of purple monk’s hood, from which 
they construct Venus in her car, shepherd’s purse, immense scarlet perennial 
poppies with black velvet centres, love ina mist and larkspur, bachelor’s buttons, 
white lilies, and crown imperials holding the dew ever hidden in their yellow 
cups. At the corners are great lavender bushes, from which many a careful 
housewifely finger has gathered the mauve wands to lay between the snowy folds 
of linen in the dim recesses of the old oak wardrobe ; feverfew, which they put 
amongst their furs to keep away the moths; rosemary and peppermint, rue 
and thyme, lad’s love, sage, and mint—the simple remedies which were 
distilled from these have fallen into disuse, but the old bushes are left undis- 
turbed ; from the other side of the wall leans an old elder tree with its flat 
bunches of creamy flowers—this of old fulfilled a three-fold purpose, for 
from the little green buds in the spring a tonic was made, the flowers 
in their turn made an ointment which was supposed to be peculiarly 
good for the skin, and the berries sup:lied wine ; and besides all these 
there is many a juicy pear and bloomy plum, veivety peach and 
rough red or golden gooseberry, and apples of every kind—cooking apples, 
eating apples, keeping apples. Between the frosts the aconite blows, and 
Christmas roses and purple violets. 

Amongst the first to come of the insects that haunt the girden through the 
year are the humble bees, in search of the jonquils and crocuses, those 
earnests of the spring. Later come the butterflies, red admirals and 
peacocks, floating lazily along; they suit well with the brilliant colours and 
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dreamy quiet of the garden. But the little meadow blues pass through, 
and do not care to linger there; for them the close-cropped pastures, with 
their creeping ‘‘ fingers and thumbs” and white clover, the wind-swept 
cornlands, and open, thyme-scented downs. The last to come are the wasps ; 
they wait till the plums have turned amethyst, and the peach’s cheeks are 
sunburnt. 

Where four paths meet siands an old grey sundial that has caught the 
shadow of the hours for no one knows how long. Yet there seems no time for 
this old garden; the red brick walls round it gather a thicker crust of white 
lichen, a deeper tinge of orange and yellow as the months pass by; the old 
apple trees grow a l:ttle more gnarled and twisted, the same flowers come up in 
the same places vear after year. There is no gardener with new-fashioned ideas to 
tend it, only an old, old man, long since superannuated from his post of head- 
carter. He is great on the cultivation of potatoes, but his maxim on the subject 
of flowers is, ‘* Weed ’em well, and let ’em bide!” He is well in keeping 
with the garden, this old man, for his scanty hair is almost as silvery white as a 
glistening white lily bud, and his eyes, old as they are, have something of the 
velvety darkness of a brown auricula bloom, while his face is like a withered 
winter apple. There is never the whirr-r of a mowing machine heard here, 
only the gentle swish of his scythe, or the tinkle of the whetstone against 
it as he sharpens it; and if the grass grows long at the time the band 
of reapers go out to sweep down the waving amber corn, and every hand 
on tre farm, including old Mark, is wanted to bind the sheaves—if then 
the grass grows long, it but makes a softer bed for the ripe apples to 
tumble into. 

As the heat deepens and the sunlight grows brighter and the shadows more 
profound, there comes a little stir over the garden. A stone-grey pigeon, with a 
mackerel gleam of blue and green on his neck, slides down the slates of the 
granary roof, and takes flight from its edge, followed by half-a-dozen others. 
Round and round they go, taking a broad circle round the house, with its quaint 
front opening into a gravel sweep and gay flower-beds, and busy stone-flagged 
back, where there is a clinking of buckets as the milkman prepares to go off 
milking, over the rick-yard, that has still a few ricks standing in it, and the 
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meadows, where the mowers are laying the grass in long swathes; higher and 
higher they mount at each circle, till at length they drop down. on the roof 
again. A peacock comes in at the garden gate, and saunters up the long grass 
path, trailing his jewelled tail behind him, and idly pecking at the flowers. He 
is followed by old Mark, the gardener, who drives him off with cries that are 
nearly as discordant as his own. The gate again opens, and an old woman 
comes in. She has thick, crimply, white hair, and grey eyes that look 
penetratingly out of her dark wrinkled face. She takes care of the fowls, 
as her husband does of the garden, and a straggling train of hens follow 
her, whereupon she drives them away, beating her stiff lilac apon, and 
crying ** Hosh!” 

‘*T wish you’d keep they plagy fowls out of my garden,” said her husband, 
complainingly, as she joined him. ‘‘ Bother their heads, they have a bin 
playing hullo with my flowers!” pointing to some holes where the hens had 
be n dusting themselves. 

Mrs. Cave stood by watching him as he s:ooped down weeding. 

‘*Folks didn’t think so much of flowers when I was young as_ they 
do now,” observed the ex-carter, presently. 

‘* You didn’t, you means,” replied his wife. 

From the distance came the sound of wedding Lells. 

“‘There go the bells,” said Mrs. Cave. ‘I heerd t’other day as it be 
onlucky for a bride to goo up steps to be married,” she continued. ‘ Tnere 
be steps enough up Nitbrook Church, I ’lows.” 

“ How he arar body to get to church atall if they don’t goo up steps?” 
said Mark, in muffled accents, from his stooping position. 

‘© All churches don’t have them ; that church over Gateford han’t. They 
might goo up the way past the Plough to Nitbrook Church, if they’d a mind 
to it. They med drive right up to church door that way, but I’ve never heerd 
0 nohody doen’ o’ it.” 

‘* They couldn’t ; there be a post up the middle.’ 

‘* No there baint.” 

‘* Yes there be.” 
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A pause, during which Mark went on grubbing up weeds, and his wife 
gazed con‘emplatively at the distance. 

‘*Ifthere bea post, how do the funerals goo up?” she resumed, triumphantly. 

‘* How do I knows they do?” 

‘©Oh, Mark! you knows as well as I do they does.” 

‘© Wull, p’r’aps they does,” conceded Mark. 

‘* Wull, how can. they go over a post ?” 

Mark made no answer. 

‘* How can they, now?” persisted Mrs. Cave. 

** Wull, they can drop the post,” said he. 

‘*Wull, if they can drop the post we’ll drop the subject !” said Mrs. Cave 
with dignity, sailing away down the path. 

Over the other side of the garden, where the rows of beehives were 
standing amongst the roses and phloxes, there was a great commotion going on, 
bees flying in and out of one of the hives, 

Mark’s attention became attracted at last. 

‘*Missus ! Missus!” he shouted, running halfway down the path, then 


running back again, waving his arms excitedly ; ‘* Mis——sus !” 
‘*Wull, what’s the matter now?” asked Mrs, Cave, coming back very 
leisurely. 


‘©The bees be gwine to swarm ! 
yes they be!” 

‘Be ’em?” exchanging her deliberate saunter for a brisk, hobuling run, 
** You stop there and watch ’em, and I’ll go and get something to beat. Don’t 
you take your eyes off of ’em a minute, or they’ll be off.” 

In a very short time she reappeared with a kettle and an old tin tray, and 
they both began to beat them with a deafening vigour. The mass of bees 
hovering round the hive began to thicken and grow closer. Suddenly they 
started and went straight across the garden, the two old people in full chase, 
banging on their instruments with frantic energy. 

‘¢ They’m gwine to pitch on the plum tree,” shouted Mark, delightedly, 
as the bees seemed to waver. ‘‘No they baint,” as they started off 
again, rising higher and higher in the air. 


The bees be gwine to swarm! Sure, 
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‘*They’m gwine altogether; 
we shall lose them,” shrieked Mrs, 
Cave. ‘*Get out o’ the garden, 
Mark, and run after ’em.” But 
again the bees dropped towards the 
plum tree. 

“They'll pitch on the topmost 
bough of all, [Il warrant ’em,” 
said Mark, gloomily. But after a 
few moments they chose a bough 
about halfway up, then after 
much flying about they gradually 
settled into a dense mass, which 
hung down like an enormous bunch 
of grapes. 

‘¢ There now, that baint so bad,” 
said Mrs. Cave. 

**T “lows it'll be a middlen gay 
job taking ’em though,” rep.ied 
Mark. ‘* Wull, you go and get the 
hive and my hat, and I'll get the 
ladder.” 

Mrs. Cave was soon back again 
with a new yellow hive and a jug 
containing beer and sugar, with 
which, she prepared the inside of 
the hive; she had also brought 
.a wide-brimmed hat covered with 
muslin, which she put on Mark’s 
head, then she drew the muslin over 
his face and neck and fastened it 
down. 

‘sWait a moment,” said he, 
and untied the straps that were 
fastened beneath his knees and 
carefully strapped his trousers down 
at the ankles. 

‘What be doin’ now?” enquired Mrs. Cave with interest. 

‘*Baint gwine to have ’em crawlen up my legs,” replied Mark, 
snappishly. 

‘“*Why, what a quiddle you be! 
time, if i’d Len me!” 

Mark ignored this remark. He now drew on his hedging gloves, and 
taking the hive under one arm, prepared to ascend the ladder. ‘* Now you bide 
here and steady the ladder.” 

‘* And hev ’em all down top o’ me! No thankee,” answered Mrs, Cave, 
sarcastically, removin: herself to a safe distaice. 

Mark fumbled slowly up the ladder, for the thick muslin prevented his 
seeing very clearly. He reached the bough and held the hive under the bees, 
then gave the bough a firm shake. A number of them fell into it ; another shake, 
and another, and they were all in save a few that flew around the bough 
and Mark’s head. Then he began to descend with even more caution than 
he had gone up, and landed triumphantly. When the bees had been set 
on a stand at the end of a long row of hives, ‘*Take my hat off,” he 
commanded, 

Mrs. Cave was just beginning to untie the muslin when he started away 
from her. 

‘“‘Lar! Lar! there be one stinging me! 
Take ’em off me! Take ’em off me!” 

‘¢Wull, bide still a moment then ; how can I see ’em when you be dancing 
atout like a dog at a fair? There, I sees it,” making a dab at his neck, 
‘*here it be.” 

“I took they bees terble pretty,” said Mark, taking off his blue-spotted 
handkerchief and rubbing his hot face with it. 

‘¢* A swarm o’ bees in May be worth a load of hay—A swarm o’ tees in 
June be worth a silver spoon—A swarm o’ tees in July baint wortha butterfly,’ ” 
quoted Mrs. Cave, calmly. 

‘‘Huh!” grunted Mark ‘‘ Wull, it be worth a glass o’ beer anyways, and [ 
shall goo and tell the Missus I’ve a took ‘em,” 


I’d a gone up and took they bees by this 


They be crawlen all over me! 
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Ife went off, and Mrs. Cave, having stood watching the bees for 
sone time, followed him; and then once more the old garden dreamed 
on, with no sounds but the lulling murmur of doves in the deep hush 
of the wood above, and with no movements but the bees going backwards 
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“ AWK and Hound!” 
, was the favourite 
knightly toast of 
yore, for these were the chief ministers to the pleasure of our 
chevaliers and their ladies in those intervals of peace which 
seem to our retrospect so brief and scattered amid those wars, 
civil and foreign, which make up most of the material of 
European history until the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. To the hound our people are 
still faithful, albeit the knell of the Royal 
Buckhounds has just been tolled. Fox-hunting 
the sport of kings—is still the premier British 
field sport. One has only to witness the vast 
-—too vast—-throng on a Quorn Monday to 
realise how far out ‘‘ Nimrod” was in pre- 
dicting, in his famous Quarterly article more 
than sixty years ago, the speedy demise of the 
chase in England, owing mainly to two causes 
—railways and, strange to say, the then novel 
sport of steeplechasing. 

Towards hawking—the ancient craft of 
falconry—the stars have presented a_ less 
favourable aspect. Asa national sport it may 
be pronounced extinct in every European 
country ; but that it is still the cherished pastime 
of a comparatively small body of enthusiasts 
let the recent works of Mr. J. E. Harting* 
and Mr. E. B. Michell+ bear testimony. Here 
also is Monsieur Edouard Barrachin, a famous 
French expert in falconry, hawk on wrist, to 
whom we owe the interesting photographs 
which form the only merit of the present 
article. 

Alas! for the decadence of modern costume; a “ bowler” 
hat and ‘*‘shaver’’ coat are poor substitutes for the Lincoln 
green jerkin and fur-trimmed courtepy of the Plantagenet hawkers, 
and for the velvet doublets and feathered hats of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean sportsmen. Even fox-hunting—primus inter pares— 
owes something of its dignity and popularity to scrupulous and 
conservative nicety in attire. Whatever favour hawking may 
retain or regain must depend entirely upon its intrinsic merits as 
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and forwards to the hives and gnats dancing in the sunshine. Once 
more the peacock came back to saunter up the long grass pa‘h, trailing 
his jewelted tail behind him, and the pigeons cooed drowsily on the 
roof top. 





a field sport. Truly there is much to be claimed for it. That the 
will of man should prevail to render docile to his bidding such 
an animal as the peregrine, the gerfalcon, or the goshawk, the very 
types, one might deem, of irreclaimable freedom, is enough to 
stamp the craft of falconry with distinction above humbler sports. 
That the master should obtain such dominion over the fierce 
instincts of ‘birds of ravin,” as they are called in old Acts of 
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Parliament, as to be able to command them forth. and make 
them return at his pleasure and surrender their quarry to his 
use, implies such a fascinating exercise of power, such a 
felicitous co-operation of winged and wingless bipeds, that it 
seems matter for regret that the sport should have fallen so far 
into disuse. 

Falconry is of an antiquity which almost baffles research ; 
yet it is of relatively recent introduction to Europe. The Greeks 
knew nothing about it. Homer, indeed, who 
knew the value of a good hound, mentions the 
falcon as éAadpéraros merenvav, the nimblest of 
birds, and he lived in a country abounding 
in both «falcons and hawks; but Sophocles, 
enumerating all the various services which man 
had succeeded in exacting from the lower 
animals, never hints at the use of hawks in 
taking game. Even the later Roman writers 
only refer to it as a practice of certain barbarians, 
and it is among the Chinese, that race of such 
a vast and little understood past, that one 
gathers the earliest evidence of the pastime 
which we are accustomed to associate so 
intimately with Christian chivalry. 

However, hawking was well established 
in Lombardy before the beginning of the 
seventh century ; 100 years later it had become 
fashionable among the Teutonic people, and 
had found a congenial home in England. 
Emperors, kings, nobles, and prelates paid 
prodigious prices for well-trained birds, and 
lost or won sums as great or greater in match- 
ing them against each other. Why, then, did 
it fall into disrepute, or, at least, into disuse ? 
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It is usually alleged that the multiplication of 
fences and enclosures brought that about, 
because it interfered with the birds being 
followed on horseback; but although it cer- 
tainly was the custom to ride out a-hawking, 
it was far from necessary or invariable to 
follow the flight on horseback. Henry VIII. 
took a dirty fall through the snapping of his 
jumping-pole, which threw him into a ditch, 
while wildfowl hawking. Rook-hawking, says 
Mr. Harting, a veteran falconer, who has 
forgotten more about the craft than most men 
now living ever learnt, is the only branch of 
the sport in which riding is necessary nowa- 
days, except perhaps in partridge ground where 
there are large fields of roots, round which the 
hawker has to move in order to get the wind 
right for casting off. 

The fact is that it was the fowling-piece 
which put an end to hawking as a practical 
means of obtaining game. The gradual improv e- 
ment of the shot-gun and the pleasure obtained 
from its dexterous use soon made shooting flying 
birds a more popular sport than catching them 
with hawks, and a more profitable one also. 
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A GOSHAWK RANGING. 


approves of the falconer going hawk on wrist along the 
river bank until a heron rises heavily before him. He must 
wait till he sees a heron in full flight at a moderate height ; 
the hawk or falcon is then hooded off, and ‘rings up” to gain 


Allusion has been made to rook-hawking, and those who 
have not realised the power of flight possessed by Chaucer's 
‘‘crow with voice of care” may suppose that this bird would 


fall an easy prey to the bolt-like stoop of the peregrine; but, as 


Mr. Harting tells us, the 
rook on the open downs 
‘‘can travel down wind at 
a pace that will astonish a 
mounted horseman who 
goes out for the first time 
to see a flight.” It is use- 
less to ‘‘ hood off” any but 
a really good and_ bold 
hawk at a rook, partly 
because it is not every 
hawk that will face the 
exertion of chasing a 
quarry which flies far and 
swift, is not his natural 
prey, and is worth nothing 
to him when caught, and 
partly because in game- 
hawking the hawk is put 
on the wing first, and the 
game is then beaten up for 
him to fly at, whereas the 
rook is found in the open 
and the hawk is flown 
“out of the hood” at the 
quarry already on the 





the vantage of his quarry, 
and a splendid flight may 
be expected, testing the 
full qualities of the trained 
bird. Unluckily for the 
romantic associations of 
the sport, there is no truth 
in the tradition, counten- 
anced by Sir Walter Scott 
in ‘* The  Betrothed,” 
Chapter XXIII., that the 
heron when hard pressed 
will receive the falcon, when 
he stoops, upon her beak 
and impale him. Noliving 
falconer can be found to 
testify to such an incident, 
although the Loo Hawking 
Club a few years ago used 
to take from 150 to 220 
herons in each season in 
Holland. The late Mr. E. 
C. Newcome, also, who 
used to doa great deal of 
heron-hawking in Norfolk, 
declared that he _ had 


wing. GOSHAWk STUOP/NG AT A_ RAS&BIT. never witnessed any such 
Heron-hawking was thing. 


Hawks and falcons receive from experienced mastersatraining 
as careful and diet as scrupulous as those given to any greyhound 
or race-horse. The bird must be fed not later than 5 p.m. on 
the evening before she is to be flown, Next morning, between 


always held in high esteem, both from the nobility of the 
quarry, its powers of flight, and the high courage displayed 
by. a hawk in attacking a bird so greatly superior in size. 
But it must not be supposed that the code of this sport 
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seven and eight, the sand or sawdust under her 
perch must be examined to see if she has duly 
thrown up her “casting ’’—the pellet of indi- 
gestible bones, fur, and feathers which birds of 
prey disgorge after every meal. If that is all 
right, the hawk is taken on wrist, ‘with just 
a pull of meat by way of enticement,” hooded, 
and carried out to the block on the lawn, where 
she is set down and'secured by a leash. Then 
the hood is removed, a bath is put down for 
her, which the bird is sure to make use of if 
she is in high health, after which she is allowed 
to sit for a while mantling, rousing, preening, 
and drying herself. 

About an hour before noon, when the spur 
of hunger will have rendered the bird keen for 
a flight, the hood may be replaced, and, after 
a short period devoted to meditation, a start 
may be made for the field. 

The term “hawk” is used indifferently in 
common parlance for both falcons and hawks, 
as defined by ornithologists. In_ scientific 
ornithology, all the long-winged hawks—those 
in which the wings when at rest reach nearly 
to the end of the tail covert, and have the 
second pen feather the longest—are defined 
as falcons. The chief among these are the 
gerfalcon, the peregrine, the saker, the lanner, 
the hobby, the kestrel, and the pretty little 
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merlin. Short-winged hawks, those of which the third pen 
feather is the longest, and whose wings when folded do not 
reach much beyond the rump, are the hawks proper of ornitho- 
logists, Chief among these for hawking purposes is the goshawk, 
and the sparrow-hawk also is often successtully trained to flight. 
Another distinction between these two classes is afforded by the 
eye. In the falcons proper the iris is very dark brown; in the 
hawks it is bright yellow. 

But, in hawking phraseology, the terms “hawk” and 
“falcon” have a peculiar significance. All birds used in 
hawking, except eagles and the female of the larger long- winged 
hawks, are termed hawks. When the term “falcon” is used, it 





A GERFALCON. 


is intended to cenote specifically the female of the peregrine 
or the gerfalcon, to distinguish her from her smaller mate, 
the male or r 

“* tiercel.” 

Like all 
sports, hawking 
has its peculiar 
phraseology, 
which, though it 
be but jargon, 
ought to be 
adhered to. Just 
as in fox-hunting 
no expert would 
speak of the tail 
of a hound ex- 
cept as his 
“stern,” nor that 
of a fox except 
as his “ brush,” 
so in hawking 
you must refer 
to a hawk’s 
wings and_ tail 
as her “sails” 
and “train”; to 
her leg and foot 
as her “arm” 
and “hand”; to 
her toes as her 
“petty singles”; 
to her claws as 
her ‘“* talons.” 
When a hawk 
sleeps she 
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PEREGRINE ON BLOCK. 


’ 


‘‘jowks’’; when she drinks she ‘‘ bowses.” When she strikes 
her prey she “‘binds’’; when she drives it to cover and rises 
over it in the air she ‘* makes her point.”” When she begins to 
tear the feathers from it she ‘‘*deplumes”’; beginning to eat 
it, she “*puts over’’; digesting, she ‘“‘endues”; wiping her 
beak after the repast, she ‘“feaks.” All this may seem 
rather pedantic or childish; but the terms are interesting 
because they are not artificial, but survivals from the speech 
current in our country when hawking was a popular and 
aristocratic pastime. Upon the ear of the falconer the use of 
incorrect terms jars as absurdly as it would do upon our modern 
sense to hear a billiard cue called a stick, a golf club a bat, a hit 
at cricket a stroke, or a stroke at golf a hit. 

Contrary to the usual order of Nature, among hawks the male 
bird is always smaller than the female, and therefore less valuable 
to the hawker. This is especially remarkable in the peregrine, 
which has always been most highly esteemed by trainers. In 
this species the 
female, or falcon 
proper, is so 
different from the 
male, and so 
much larger and 
more powerful, 
that heis termed 
the  ‘ tiercel,” 
because he is 
about a_ third 
smaller in size 
and weight than 
his mate. 

“Speaking 
generally,” ob- 
serves Mr. 
Michell about 
this noble bird, 
“the peregrine , 
may be regarded 
as the most 
perfect type of 
combined 
strength, speed, 
and _ destructive 
power in birds. 
The proportions 
are such as could 
not be altered 
with any advan- 
tage and adapt 
the hawk to a 
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greater variety of flight than any 
other. . . . Atthepresent day 
it is more highly esteemed in 
Europe than any other, even 
including the nobler gers.” 

The use of eagles seems to 
have been unknown to the hawkers 
of Western Europe in old times, 
although both the golden eagle and 
Bonelli’s eagle have been employed 
for taking deer, antelopes, hares, 
etc., in Asia from time imme- 
morial. Now, however, M. 
Barrachin and other keen falconers 
use eagles with success. It is a 
curious thing that eagles and the 
hawks proper, both being short- 
winged (in the eagle’s wing the 
fourth pen feather is the longest), 
are equally short-tempered and 
quarrelsome. ‘The true falcons are 
singularly docile and_ sweet- 
tempered. Eagles are not nimble 
enough on the wing to be flown 
at winged game, but M. Barrachin 
does a good deal of execution with 
them among hares and rabbits. 

Fur is also more suitable 
quarry than feather for the gos 
hawk, whose wing power is not 
sufficient to qualify her to be flown 
‘out of the hood” at passing birds. But when game is beaten 
up for her the goshawk can do a fair flight with wildfowl, 
partridges, and even pheasants and herons. 

Those who would acquire all the lore about this fascinating 
field sport cannot do better than study the works of Mr. Michell 
and Mr, Harting above quoted. 


* «Hints on the Management of Hawks,” by J. E. Harting. Second 
Edition. I.ondon: Horace Cox. 1898. 


t+ ‘‘The Art and Practice of Hawking,” by E. B. Michell. London: 
Methuen and Co. 1900. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


RosE BANKS. 

GOOD Rosarian sends a note about the importance of making banks of 
Roses, and this is a subject that should interest our readers. Our 
correspondent writes: ‘*In his delightful ‘Book about Roses’ 
Dean Ilole says there should be ‘beds of Roses, banks of Roses, 
bowers of Roses, hedges of Roses, edgings of Roses, pillars of Roses, 
arches of Roses, fountains of Roses, baskets of Roses, vistas and 
alleys of the Rose.’ How satisfying it would be to have all these, but, alas! one 
needs the space, to say nothing of the means. There are but few gardens, 
however, that could not have a bank or banks of Roses. If Dean Hole could 
write as above before the advent of so many lovely trailing kinds that we now 
possess, what would he say to the charming creeping Wichurianas and the 
brilliant Rambler Roses of the present day. The question sometimes arises how 
best to plant a bank with Roses. I prefer the roots to be located where they 
can be cool and receive a natural supply of moisture, so that instead of planting 
on the summit as some advocate, I would place them at the base, and allow the 
growths to creep up round. We make much of the hybrid Wichurianas, and 
rightly so, and I would strongly urge all lovers of these Roses to obtain the 
newer kinds, such as Alberie Barbere, Réné André, and Wichuriana rubra, not 
omitting the exquisite Jersey Beauty, Ruby Queen, and Pink Roamer ; but there 
are among the older creeping Roses some kinds whose beauty for banks has not 
been fuliy recoznised. What can be prettier than Felicité-Perpetue, its pure 
white little rose tes so perfect in their outline, or Virginian Rambler, with its 
splendid trusses of delicate flesh-tinted flowers? Then there is the Crimson 
Rambler which can be grown in every conceivable fashion and never fail to please. 
The three varieties named a'ter the Graces, Aglaia, Euphrosyne, and Thalia, only 
need to be planted and allowed time to establish themselves. Then, who can 
refrain from admiring the lovely Ruga de Flora? Queen of the Belgians, too, is a 
Rose that should be secured, for it is almost Tea-like in its beauty of bud. 
There are others, such as R. sinica Anémone, the very rampant Polyantha 
grandiflora, and the somewhat lesser Thunbergii, all’ well adapted to 
covering banks. So used they would certainly afford greater pleasure than 

Ivy and such-like creepers.” 


A New TEA RoskE. 


New Roses multiply exceedingly, and are always welcome when they 
possess sufficient beauty and distinctness to warrant their introduction into 
our gardens, but we rarely see a variety so beautiful in all ways as that 
called Lady Roberts, and shown by Mr. Frank Cant, of Braiswick Nursery, 
Colchester, at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, when an 
award of merit was given to it. It is a pure Tea, a cross made with great 
discrimination, and the flower is of exquisite form, quite, we should think, of 
exhibition standard, as well as filling its place in the garden. The flower is 
long, and composed of broad, strong petals, which fold over gracefully when 
the buds are fully expanded, while the colour is delightful, mostly like the 
flesh of a ripe Moorpark Apricot, a warm colour, so unusual and welcome. 
The leaves are rich shiny green in colour, showing that the plant pos esses a 
strong constitution, 
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BONELLI’S EAGLE ON BLOCK. 


THE CoMING LILY CONFERENCE, 

Anyone interested in Lilies should try to attend the forthcoming exhibé- 
tion in the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Chiswick, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, July 16th and 17th. ‘The gates will be open at 2 p.m. on 
Tuesday, closing at 8 p.m., and at 11 a.m. on Wednesday, closing at 6 p.m. 
A large silver medal, kindly presented to the society by the Williams’ memorial 
trustees, will be awarded to the amateur exhibi'ing the best collection of Lilies. 
Other medals and awards will be made by the council as they shall think fit. 
On Tuesday, July 16th, a conference on Lilies will also take place in the 
garden. The chair will be taken at 2 p.m., or as soon after as possible, by 
Mr. H. J. Elwes, F.R.S., V.M.H., who wiil deliver an opening address on 
Lilies discovered or brought into cultivation since the issue of his monograph 
on the subject. The following have also been asked, and for the most part 
have already kindly consented, to contribute papers or notes to the conference : 
Mr. J. G. Baker, F.R.S., V.M.H., Kew; Dr. Bonavia, Worthing, Sussex ; 
Mr. Luther Burbank, California; Mr. F. W. Burbidge, M.A., V.M.H., 
Dublin; Mr. W. Goldring, Kew; Dr. Henry, China; Mr. H. J nes, 
Whyteleaf, Surrey; Herr Ernst, Krelege, Haarlem, Holland; Mr. J. Car- 
rington Ley, East Farleigh, Kent; Mr. George Massee, Kew; Mr. G. L. 
Patey, Newton Abbot, Devon; Mr. Carl Purdy, California ; Captain Savile 
Reid, Yalding, Kent; Mr. R. Wallace, Colchester; Mr. G. F. Wilson, 
F.R.S., V.M.H., Weybridge Heath, Surrey; and Mr. George Yeld, M.A., 
York. It is hoped that everyone having Lilies in bloom at the time will be 
kind enough to send them for exhibition at Chiswick. The Lily is among the 
most important of garden flowers, and much information is desired about the 
way to grow many of the lesser-known species. We hope the result of the 
conference will be not only to make the Lily more popular, but to mike failures 
less likely. A work upon the subject will shortly appear. 


FLORAL GARGOYLES, 

This has been the subject of a discussion lately in the Garden. It was 
started by a letter sent from Chicago by C. Macquarie, who wrote : 

‘* Here, in America, is the home of the grotesque as well as of the picturesque. 
Aristocracy and democracy jostle each other, and aristocracy gets the worst of it. 
We had a bad boiler explosion here lately, and among the emblems sent to a 
victim’s funeral was a floral clock set for the hour of the explosion! A theatrical 
treasurers’ club sent a floral pass, ‘ Admit one.’ Let us hupe it was recognised. 
Gates ajar, open windows with plaster doves thereon, and tawdry wire frames 
showing through pillows of red and yellow flowers, all tend to vulgarise funerals, 
and to ‘inspire the words ‘no flowers.’ When the city council is inaugurated, 
then are the florists busy. Gigantic keys, Indian clubs, desks, chairs, all are on 
hand, all of natural flowers distorted to suit perverted tastes. We need a 
renaissance in art to strike the florists here, and strike them hard.’ 

The Garden rightly views with much concern the growing use of 
artificial flowers under glass mushrooms in our coun'ry graveyards. Those 
glass-covered th'ngs are of foreign origin, and those who know the horror of 
French churchyards, with their quantities of cheap | azaar articles made of beads, 
and erections like doll’s houses, filled with various personal articles, cannot, 
without deep concern, see in our beautiful churchyards what look like the 
forerunners of all this endless train of frivolity and even desecration. To all of 
us the churchyard is a sacred place, and while it is our duty to make ‘it as 
beautiful as we may, it is equally our duty to prese:ve its dignity and to suffer 
nothing that shall mar its unity and repose ; above all, not to permit the intro- 
duction of things glaringly vulgar. A Yew tree or Cypress well and carefully 
planted, a white Ros: bush on a child’s grave, a wreath or cross of natural 
flowers, made with loving care, and placed ona dear grave on some anniversary 
or festival of the church, and’with equal exactitude removed when withered— 
these are the ornaments that can offend no one, while the tree or bush will grow 
on to the permanent beautifying of the sacred place. 


CATALOGUE RECEIVED. -- Mr. Duncan Tucker, Horticultural Builder, 
Lawrence Road, South Tottenham, has just issued his ‘illustrated catalogue of 
horticultural buildings. Included in it are many tasteful designs of winter 
gardens, etc., erected in various parts of the kingdom. Ornamental conserva- 
tories, ferneries, vineries, etc., are a special featue, while greenhouses and 
every description of heating apparatus are illus:rated and described, Decidedly a 
useful guide, 
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N a county famous for its houses and churches, Finedon approached by a long avenue known as the Holly Walk. Our 
Hall and Finedon Church may easily hold their own. The illustrations speak very plainly of the fine character of Finedon 
church, indeed—which stands adjacent to the Hall, as may Hall and its gardens. The red brick and native stone caressed 
be seen in one of our pictures, where its lovely spire rises by the clinging green have an excellent effect, and the varied sky- 
picturesquely in the background—ranks amongst the finest line imparted by the curved gables, pinnacles, and bold chimney- 

in that part of the country, and is a very notable structure, stacks, and the admirable development of the plan, which gives 
throughout: of the Early Decorated, except the tower and spire. relief by the deep shadows cast upon those superbly-sculptured 
It is surrounded by old yew trees mixed with hollies, and is facades, are fine features in this good work of the architect. 


Quaintness and picturesqueness 
are in the crosses crowning the 
gables, the sculptured shields 
of the arms of the Mackworths 
and Dolbens, and the charming 
lines of quatrefoils and battle- 
ments. It isa rich and beauti- 
ful example of domestic archi- 
tecture, embodying both the old 
and the new. Mark what cha- 
racter is given by the bold motto 
of the branch of the Welsh 
Mackworths settled here, 
carved boldly on the gables— 
“Gwell Angau na Chywilydd,” 
“Rather Death than Shame.” 
It is the motto also of the 
Welsh Regiment, which has 
justified it often in the foughten 
field. 

The motto so boldly up- 
lifted for our admiration brings 
us to the history of the families 
which have possessed Finedon 
Hall, of which a little shall be 
said. Miss Mackworth-Dolben 
is the daughter and heiress of 
the late William Harcourt 
Isham Mackworth, Esq., D.L., 
who, on his marriage with 
Frances, only daughter of Wil- 
liam Somerset Dolben, Esq., 
and granddaughter of Sir John 
English Dolben, fourth Baronet 
of IFinedon Hall, assumed the 
additional name of Dolben. 
The Mackworths are a family 
of name and fame, whoin nearly 
every age have given men to 
the camp and the Court, and to 
the late Mr. Mackworth-Dol- 
ben much of the splendour of 
Finedon is due. The members 
of the family which bore the 
name of Dolben, sometimes 
spelt Dalbin, were more 
Welsh than the Mackworths. 
They are variously supposed 
to owe their patronymic to a 
place called Dolben Maer, be- 
tween Carnarvon and Pen- 
morfa, or to their descent, real 
or imputed, from the Norman 
family of )’Albini. There were 
several branches of the family, 
and David Dolben, Bishop of 
Bangor in 1631, descended from 
one of them. Another branch 
of the Dolbens was seated in 
: Northamptonshire, and Dr. 
Copyright THE GARDEN OF THE SPRING. “COUNTRY LiFe. William Dolben was vicar of 
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Stanwick from 1623 to 1631, and there 
his son John, the future Archbishop of 
York, was born. That fighting cleric 
was educated at Westminster School, 
and was a student at Christ Church, 
Oxford. When the Civil War broke 
out he took up arms for the King, and 
served as an ensign at the siege of 
York and in the battle of Marston 
Moor, where he was seriously wounded 
by receiving a musket ball in his 
shoulder, and in a subsequent action 
his thigh bone was broken by a musket 
shot. The Mackworths were also 
engaged at that time in the Royal 
cause. Upon the surrender of Oxford, 
Pr. Dolben returned to his college, and 
continued there until he was ejected by 
the visitors sent down by the Parlia- 
ment. After the Restoration his ad- 
vancement was rapid. He was made 
successively Canon of Christ Church, 
\ Archdeacon of London, Dean of West- “am - 
minster, Bishop of Rochester, 1666, and copyright FROM THE WEST. COUNTRY LIFE.’ 





finally Archbishop of York in 1683. He 
is described as having been ‘ta man of a free, generous, and the mansion. A fine arboretum is in the grounds, rich in choice 
noble disposition, and, withal, of a naturai, bold, and happy and beautiful trees, and also a large sheet of water, which in the 
! eloquence,” and an Oxford authority said that, as by a sort of winter is the resort of large numbers of wildfowl. But the 
finest feature is the magnificent triple avenue 
~.¥ eyo %@ =©6of limes and chestnuts, enclosed by an 


ancient holly hedge, which we depict. Here 
it is delightful to linger in leafy June, when 
‘the many-budded lime ” distils its rare and 
aromatic fragrance, and when the air is full 
of the hum of many ‘‘ murmurous wings.” 
‘© Here’s a song to thee - of the linden tree ! 
A song of the silken lime ! 


Vind There is no other tree that so pleaseth me, 
oJ 


7 Lf . y 
la s oi bs . . ” 
PTA ee a No other so fit for rhyme. 
Be ha : 


Thus sang Barry Cornwall, and all will 
take up the chorus who have strayed along 
such avenues as those at Finedon Hall, 
exclaiming with Keats, ‘Grateful the 
incense from the lime-tree flower.” 

There is flower beauty at Finedon, and 
the beauty of trees. Tall and stately are 
these, making great masses of colour and 
shade. Near them are the gay flower-beds, 
prim and formal, if you will, but extremely 
beautiful. Here the bright flowers of the 
summer, loving their place in the sun, are 
enframed in triangles, circles, stars, and 
other shapes, and make a glory to look 

— ,; ’ upon. Elsewhere the tall-growing flowers 

Copyrignt THE ANCIENT COVERED WAY, “COUNTRY LIFE.” that last from the earliest breath of spring 
to the dying days of autumn fill the place 

hereditary right, he succeeded his uncle, Dr. Williams, both in with colour and fragrance. But perhaps the formal character 
his Deanery and Archbishopric. mostly prevails among the flowers, and the mount, reminiscent, 

It was the prelate’s son and heir, Sir Gilbert Dolben, who it may be, of some old garden, with its rings of flowers, is 
was the first Baronet of the family, 
being advanced to that dignity by Queen 
Anne, and through his marriage with 
the daughter and co-heiress of Tanfield 
Mulso, Esq., of Finedon Hall, the 
splendid estate at Finedon came to 
the Dolben family, and descended to his 
son, Sir John Dolben, D.D., preben- 
dary of Durham. We have already 
related how the place passed to the 
Mackworths, to whom its rich architec- 
tural character is due, and to whom the 
gardens are largely indebted for their 
beauty. Indeed, in the time of the 
Doibens there were necessarily periods 
in which the family were absent from 
the place, and at the beginning of the 
last century, during the lifetime of Sir 
William Dolben, it was occupied by 
the Earl of Egmont. 

The house stands to the south of 
the village of Finedon, which lies 
between Wellingborough and Market 
Harborough, and the gardens and plea- 
sure grounds are remarkably beautiful. 
The situation is attractive, and is in 
undulating park-like land, and there is 
a fine approach to the Hall by a’carriage 
drive, through a noble avenue of stately 
elms, about a quarter of a mile long, . 
and terminating at the south front of Copyright THE COURTYARD. “COUNTRY LIFE." 
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particularly charming and effective with the dark background been laid out, they have many attractions. Natural beauty 
of the hedge and the masses of trees. is found in all its unfettered charm by the spring and the lake, 

Altogether these gardens and pleasure grounds, lying mostly and the plants that love the water and the rock. impart their 
on the west side of the Hall, cover about ten acres, and in their unfailing beauty. Banks of rhododendrons, \.tall:and stately 
derived from the skill with which they have lilies, the spires of foxglove and larkspur, the bold colours of 
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exotic flowers, are among the beauties here; and where shall we 
find such standard heliotropes as those at Finedon? Let it be 
observed that the hand of the garden designer is everywhere. 
Nothing stands alone. All things are grouped, and it must be 
specially noted that the dark ornamental trees are the foil and 
contrast to the rich hues of the flowers. 

Such a place as Finedon Hall possesses beauties that defy 
description. They are suggested by our pictures, however. 
These disclose something also of the fine character of the garden 
accessories, as in the excellent old entrance, with its pillars, 
arch, and hammered gate. A lofty round tower in the grounds 
was erected by the late Mr. Mackworth-Dolben in commemora- 
tion of a son who was lost at sea in 1863, and thus we see how 
memories gather about houses like Finedon Hall. Though the 
house is mainly comparatively modern, the seat is an old one, and 
the gardens bear evidences of the care of earlier possessors, who 
planted that others might enjoy. Northamptonshire has more 
famous houses, but few more satisfactory, and none better cared 
for, than Finedon Hall. 


HABITS OF GAME. 


GAME IN THE HUNTING COUNTIES. 


DO not know which of the Shires considers itself the premier sporting 
county. Leicestershire is the premier hunting county, but it has compara- 
tively no shooting. Norfolk ranks first for sport with the gun, but 
it is very low down in the scale for hunting. Probably Yorkshire, which 
has first-rate hunting, and the best grouse shooting in the world, would take 
front rank for all-round sport, considering that racing, besides the other 

sports, is not unknown at Doncaster. But perhaps it is hardly fair to contrast a 
county of moorland with those which do not support the red grouse; and for 
purely low-county sport I think Shropshire is entitled to first rank. At one time 
the late Lord Hill, then Master of the Shropshire hounds, was said to have the 
greatest number of pheasants in his coverts of any man in England, and there 
was no more strict fox preserver, not even in Leicestershire. But then, while 
Shropshire is toa great extent a corn county, Leicestershire is almost exclusively 
grass. Ido not think that anyone would be found to say that hunting could 
ever be as good in a plough as in a grass district; but when you have runs that 
get to the bottom of your horses, as they often do in Shropshire, and always 
find plenty of foxes (that is, in North Shropshire), hunting cannot be said to be 
second-rate. |. But the shooting in Leices‘ershire is, on the average, a good deal 
less than second-rate ; and the reason of this is, to a great extent, the mistaken 
belief that gime does not do well in grass country. The best little bit of 
partridge shooting I ever saw was on a grass farm near to London, where the 
birds killed in the season that I had it averaged nearly a bird to the acre. That 
partridges, and pheasants, too, will be found to leave the grass-fields for the corn, 
does not say that they migrate from the grass counties to those of corn; I do not 
believe they do so. Pheasants everywhere are mostly supplied with corn by hand, 
and the food of partridges cannot anywhere consist of very much corn except 
between August and November. _ Their food is chiefly insect-life, when they 
can get it, but in the winter it is mostly green food that they feed upon, and green 
food is more easily obtained in the hardest time of the year in grass districts than in 
any others. It may be said, therefore, although partridges go to the corn-fields 
when they are in sight, just as little boys do to the sweet shops that neither are 
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necessities, any more than oats are necessities for grouse, yet these birds of the 
heather are just as fond of oats as partridges are of wheat and barley. 

The grouse are supposed to be most healthy when they refrain from 
indulging their unnatural appetites, and the little boys’ visits to the sweet shops 
are o‘ten followed by the visits of the doctor. I believe that corn is more 
unnatural food for partridges than sweets are for little boys. Pheasants seem 
to be able to thrive almost exclusively. on a corn diet. The young birds 
take the corn early and thrive upon it, but young partridges do not. They have 
to be reared either on insect-life or on eggs. It is a case of ants’ eggs or hens’ 
. eggs with them, and there seems to be 

nothing that can be found in quanti- 
ties or numbers ina wild state that will 
supply the place of these two in artifi- 
cial breeding. -But this is easily done 
when the birds are free to search the 
fields for their own food, and have the 
parent partridges to guide them; then 
their food for the first two months of 
their existence consists of insects and 
nothing else. This, I believe, is the 
same also with young grouse, although 
I never had the heart to defraud the 
gun, and kill a grouse chick in. June 
or early July, in order to see whether 
the theory was correct. 

The time for insect-life is spring 
and summer, not autumn and winter, 
and it seems to be for this reason that 
late wild broods of partridges and 
pheasants are rarely regardedas of much 
value by gamekeepers or sportsmen. 
The former generally believe they will 
be sure to die, the latter sometimes 
make too sure of it by shooting 
cheepers, 

I should not have ventured to 
advance a theory that corn is unneces- 
sary to partridges, had I not seen 
cases where it was proved to be so, 
for I know that the belief that 
partridges can only be highly preserved 
in a corn country is too firmly rooted 
to be shaken by any theory whatever. 
However, the best partridge shooting 
over dogs I ever had was in mowing 
grass, on land where there was no 
corn, and to these fields of long grass 
the partridges flocked in the evening to 
feed, as regularly as they do to the 
stubbles in a corn country. Probably 
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season, to grass which should have been cut in June not being cut in 
September, that I got my sport. But if so, that was not the reason for 
the partridges being thick enough on the ground to afford a bird an 
acre to the gun, or very nearly that. Their breeding had nothing to do 
with the season’s lateness, except perhaps that it prevented mowing machines 
cutting out nests made in the grass. I have no doubt whatever that the 
birds fed, as they always do, to a great extent on grass seeds of various 
kinds. There are usually more seed grasses to be found in pasture lands 
than on grass that has been mown; for the second crop, or aftermath, 
rare'y seeds—at least most varieties of grass do not—so that a great deal 
of the natural food of partridges in a grass district disappears when most 
of the grass is cut for hay. Nevertheless, the partridges do not seem 
to grow any the less plump in the absence of grass secds; and up to 
October, at least, I believe that in the absence of seeds of corn or 
grass they can live very well on insects and green stuff. Pneasants 
will stray into corn-fields in August and September if they can find them, 
but they leave these for the grass meadows, along the hedges of 
which blackberries are to be found, later in the season, and this hunt for fruit 
is the worst plague of the keepers in any district which is not poached. This 
proves that growing corn is not a necessity to pheasants ; and there is appa- 
rently no reason why Leicestershire should not be as good a game county as 
Shropshire, which is a game county in spite of its foxes. Neither Salop, nor 
any other county, can ever, I suppose, equal Norfolk, where the absence of 
foxes is a fact beyond dispute. But that, in spite of its foxes, Salop should 
be about the second, third, or fourth best partridge county in England, and that it 
has in the past ranked first for pheasants, should put heart into game preservers 
in the Midlands. There they are too often inclined to think good keepering 
is thrown away when there are as many foxes as are to be found between 
Stratford-on-Avon and Melton Mowbray and from Belvoir Castle to Burton- 
on-Trent. Of course, I know that there are serious attempts made to preserve 
game within these limits, and fairly successful ones, too; but game preservers 
are at a serious disadvantage, because it is well known by the foxes where game 
is to be found, and instead of making their rounds general, they make them 
very much too particular, and get a very bad name in consequence. 

Hunting is said to depend upon the goodwiil of the farmers, and this is, 
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to a great extent, true, but their goodwill is not more 
necessiry than the goodwill of the game preservers ; and 
possibly the very worst policy which any hunt can adopt 
is that of renting coverts for foxes ard leaving their foxes 
to ravage the country round for adie’ of game. A hunt 
fox covert should be the most high y-preserved game 
covert in the neighbourhood, otherwise it is distinctly 
unfair to neighbouring shooters, and is very unpopular 
with gamekeepers, The latter used to get their guinea 
for a find, but when once there is a hunt covert established 
in their immediate neighbourhood they lose that source of 
goodwill towards the foxes; for the latter are no longer 
found outlying amongst their pheasants, but take refuge 
by day in the hunt’s fox cover:, where they are always 
quiet, and which they only leave to attend to sitting hen 
pheasants and other game in the night. 

I know, cf course, that Masters of Hounds often 
consider tie pheasant preservers their worst enemies, and 
many of them do all in their power to prevent high 
preservation in their hunting countries. But I venture to 
doubt wheth r this is the true policy or that which best 
tends towards the preservation and popularity of hunting. 
I think it is a question that the Masters of Hounds’ Asso- 
ciation cou'd discuss with advantage. They could hardly 
fail to take as a s:arting-point the fact that if you drive out 
a game preserver from one county he goes to another, 
where he may be even more powerful for evil: The active 
measures against high preservation in the interests of fox- 
hunting do not tend to reduce the number of preservers, 
but only to shift their quarters—possibly from a rich hunt 
to a poor one. 

There is an alternative plan for this, as there is for 
most evils, and in this case I cannot help thinking that the 
alternative plan is by far the best. It is not an original idea 
of mine, because, as I have hinted in the beginning of 
this article, it is already in vogue in Shropshire, and seems 
to answer admirably. There every landower is a game 
preserver. Every estate is highly preserved, and conse- 
quently the many foxes’ attentions do not fall, past bearing, 
upon any one preserver. I: a fox takes a pheasant off its 
nest one day in one parish, probably it will do h: same 
the next, too, but perhaps not in the same parish. Con- 
sequently the foxes are never unpopular with game preser- 
vers, as they are in some districts in the Midlands, where 
gaine is le't almost to take its chance on four estates for 
every one that attempts to preserve highly. 

I have sometimes referred to the fact that it is far more 
easy lo pre-erve in a game county than in another; and by 
a game county I do not mean only where the soil is 
suitable, but where the neighbours are determined to 
have a head of both pheasants and partridges. A thousand 
acres of highly-preserved ground will stock 5,000 acres 
of badly-preserved land round it. But in doing that it 
probibly loses more than half its breesing stock, and this 
is a yreat handicap to any keeper, but it is one that most 
of the keepers in the Midlands know well. This being the 
case, it seems to me that the way to render high preser- 
vaton harmless to fox-huniing is to preserve highly 
everywhere ; to encourage fox-huntinz landowners to 
preserve highly, instead of leaving their coverts for 
little else than a day sanctuary for the foxes. The 
foxes must feed somewhere, and aithough I know that the 
hunts treat the farmers’ poultry bills liberally enough, I 
never heard of a bill being sent in by a game preserver 
for pheasants lost off their nests. Custom sanctions one, 
and not yet the other. I do not suggest tnat it ever 
will, or ever should; but that is because followers of 
hounds will go with the spirit of the times, and, as they cannot check game- 
preserving, they will do their own part in finding food for foxes, and, by 
preserving themselves, help their neighbours to do so. 

I should not put forward these views without quoting a case of the 
usefulness of one game preserve to another; for instance, I know of a little 
2,500-acre shooting in Salop which kills its 2,000 pheasants in a season, and 
only breeds 500. Evidently the foxes do not do much harm to that ground. 
That might happen in Leicestershire, too, if every covert owner was a general 
preserver, but it certainly never does now. ARGuS OLIVE. 


FROM A SUMMER- HOUSE. 


E have cut our hay, such as it is. It is not a very 
gallant crop in this Southern county, though we 
hear that the yield is good in the North. It has 
not come our way. Such as it is, however, the 
birds are pleased with it, and with all the 

unhappy insect life that its cutting has discovered. I have just 
noticed a bird, that I scarcely identified for a moment, swooping 
down in short snatches of flight over it, then going up again toa 
perch in the cherry tree, obviously fly-hawking, and imitating 
the manners. of the fly-catcher. When I had a fair look at the 
bird, there was no possibility of mistake—a butcher bird of the 
common red-backed kind, a female, less boldly. marked than the 
male, but still wearing a plumage that was distinctive enough. 
After watching for a few minutes, I saw her feeding one of her 
youngsters, whom she had brought here as soon as they left the 
nest. It is curious: a pair of butcher birds—probably the same 
—did the same thing last year. They made a nest, and had 
their larder at quite a little distance—half a mile or so—away, 
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and as soon as the family could fly brought them all down 
here to the garden. I suppose they had tad cnough of 
the country just round about their nest, and thcught they 
would have a change. And this year the programme is 
repeated. 

I have a notion that birds often do this—migrate for a little 
change of air as soon as they are able to move their families. 
Quite a feature seemed gone from the part of the garden just 
before the summer-house when the pair of great tits that had 
their nest in the dry wall had brought up their family. One 
day they were there, coming and going incessantly with grubs 
for the young ones, the next day there was not a sign of them. 
They had vanished completely—taken their youngsters away 
somewhere for a little change. 

We are just beginning the cherry-ripe season, and every 
half-hour or so during the day the gardener has to fire 
a gun in the orchard to keep off the starlings that 


come in multitudes to eat the cherries. This does very 
well throughout the day. If it fails to keep the birds 


away altogether, at least they are in such a state of trepi- 
dation that they cannot settle to a solid meal. But they 
have a way of getting up earlier in the morning than the 
gardener; and looking out of the windows, if we happen to be 
awake by daylight, we see half the trees in the orchard black 
with them. One tries to bear with them, for they are good 
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birds at other times, and in the main insectivorous, but they 
forsake all their good ways in the cherry-ripe season, and are a 
scourge without mitigation. 

In some previous notes ‘“‘ From a Summer-house ’’ I spoke of 
the wren’s nest in the roof of the house, and my fear that it was 
only one of those dummy nests that these little birds are so fond 
of building. But it is all right.. The small mother has been 
fussing in and out a great deal, and though some apprehension 
of a calamity was aroused, the sight of a broken eggshell on the 
floor the next day proved that this was only the cast-off covering 
of a youngster who had outgrown it, for the mother bird began 
to make constant visits to the nest, carrying caterpillars not so 
very much smaller than herself. 

We have been suffering from the visitation of a tremendous 
gale, which lashed the roses furiously, as well as stripped an 
incredible number of ripening cherries from the trees. It seems 
that the poor roses can suffer anything better than a severe 
buffeting by the wind. Of those blooms that it does not actually 
dash to bits, it beats the petals about till their edges are brown 
and worn and their beauty spoilt. But fortunately the buds fare 
better, and after carefully picking off the damaged flowers the 


gardener has hopes of a brave show even yet, although the 


difficulty he has had to contend with this year certainly affords him 
some reasonable grounds for the continual grumbling in which he 
indulges, whether the season be good, bad, or indifferent. 


BUTTERFLY HUNTING IN THE ALPS. 


TASTE for natural history, botany, or geology adds 
largely to the enjoyment of a summer holiday, and 
there is no better place to cultivate it than in the 
properly-named ‘ Playground of Europe.” In the 
months of July and August many are the wild 

creatures and countless the flowers to be met with in the Alps 


SAAS FEE: AN ALPINE BUTTERFLIES’ PARADISE. 








of Switzerland and the Tyrol, and of them all none is 
more beautiful and more interesting than the winged insects 
which disport themselves by the winding roadsides, in the pine 
forests, upon the rhododendron-covered slopes, and throughout 
the barren regions where the trees end and the glaciers assume 
the dazzling purity of primitive ice. Mountain butterflies are a 
little coterie of themselves — many of them 
never descend from within a_ well-defined 
zone—nearly all of them, even in the case 
of identical species, are distinctive in appear- 
ance from the insects that constitute the sixty 
or so native-born British. In a single expe- 
dition as many as our whole island catalogue 
contains will fall to a reasonably active net, 
and, taking for example the ordinary routes 
from Visp to Saas Fée, from Brigue to the Sim- 
plon, or to Zinal from Sierre, in four or five hours’ 
walk it is no unusual occurrence to meet with an 
even larger number, ranging from purely lowland 
forms to those found only in the loftier regions. 

The first fine day with a net on the lower 
slopes of a snow-capped mountain is not likely 
to be soon forgotten. At first the butterflies 
are confusing by their mere abundance; it is 
difficult to discriminate the best. By the side 
of the path, where the little stream bubbles 
merrily over the footway and the sun strikes 
hottest, the earth is a mosaic of shimmering 
wings. The “blues” in particular affect this 
kind of vapour bath, and the Alpine blues are 
worthy of attention, At present the British 
collector bas not got beyond labelling with 
English names the species that inhabit our 
islands, and it is therefore impossible altogether 
to avoid what appear to be the dry bones of 
scientific nomenclature even ina popular article. 
That blue with wings like the summer sea is 
appropriately named Eros, and is peculiar to 
mountainous districts, with the little brown, 
silvery-frosted fellow which rejoices in the name 
of its discoverer, Donzelii (a barbarity that 
seems inevitable with flowers as with insects). 
Higher up, and difficult to distinguish at first 
against the white quartz and grey limestone, 
there is another blue—Lycena orbitulus, slate 
coloured, and to be distinguished from the 
preceding by the pronounced eye markings 
of the under wings. The females of all these 
species are little brown, insignificant ladies, 
but always to be properly associated with their 
lords and masters by the similarity of the under 
wings. Another member of the same family 
haunting the moist mountain pastures is L. 
pheretes, of that darker shade which is hardly 
described by ‘electric’ blue. Altogether, 
close upon thirty species inhabit the Alps, 
and of these the majority affect the highlands, 
while nothing is more remarkable than the 
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infinite variety of the pervading 
colour of the wings—some made 
more beautiful by the glistening 
quality of their plumage, others 
rather of the dead, inky hue of a 
thunder cloud, as, for instance, the 
Alpine form of our now very scarce 
large blue, L. arion, one of the 
commonest of all insects in early 
July throughout the mountains. 

: This darkening or intensifica- 
tion of ordinary wing colours is, 
indeed, a characteristic feature of 
Alp-ne butterflies, and in one also 
peculiarly mountain tribe, the 
Erebias, of which we have but two 
representatives, the Mountain Ring- 
let and the Scotch Argus, there is 
an added splendour of iridescence 
converting the sombre insect into 
a wonder of rainbow tints. The 
Erebias begin with Argus aforesaid, E. blandina, at about 2,oo0ft., 
and lower still in many parts of Europe, and continue far past the 
snow-line, one species merging, as it were, into the next above it in 
a manner most difficult for the skilled as well as the unskilled to 
distinguish. The hunt for E. glacialis and its ocellated variety, 
Alecto, the highest flying of all, saving migrants and occasional 
visitors, is likely to be exciting. Haunting the treacherous loose 
slopes where the action of frost and weather has broken sure 
foothold, and with an exasperating habit of swooping into break- 
neck chasms, it demands patience and caution anda straight eye ; 
and, even when taken, in nine cases out of ten the specimen will 
be so battered as to be quite worth- 
less for cabinet purposes. Exactly 
how high this insect flies, we cannot 
say. Last year it swarmed on the 
path up the Ortler above Trafoi at 
g,oooft. to 10,000ft.; it occurs not 
infrequently on the Langefliih at 
Saas Fée; while close to the little 
Mattmark Lake on the Macunagna 
Pass there occurs a form known as 
var. Pluto, which enjoys a distinction 
as the only black butterfly otherwise 
unmarked in Europe. Until quite 
recently its life history was unknown, 
and, considering the scarcity of the 
Flora at these great heights, it is a 
matter of conjecture how the cater- 
pillar exists. | We have watched the 
female in vain to discover her de- 
positing her eggs, the only plant that seemed in the least attractive 
being alittle white mountain arabis. Altogether there are over 
thirty members of this family, most of them occurring in Switzer- 
land ; and we may at once say that the best way to name them is to 
bring them home to an expert, or compare them with the very 
perfect examples lately rearranged in the South Kensington 
Museum by Mr. H. J. Elwes, that indefatigable traveller and 
hunter of all mountain creatures, from ovis ammon to the 
smallest of Balkan butterflies. 

The degree of iridescence on the wings of this group is 
truly remarkable, and does not appear, as is the case with some 
other insects, to lose in intensity after death. The commonest 
of all, a roadside species, 
Erebia tyndarus, reflects a 
distinctly bronze - green 
shade, like the gloss upon 
a cock’s feathers. E. goante, 
a larger species which de- 
lights in the great daisies 
that overhang the chasm, 
wet with the spray of the 
mountain torrent far below, 
recalls a blue reminiscent 
of the light seen through 
the familiar tinted bottles 
of the chemist’s window. 
In E. glacialis the sheen is 
brown-bronze, and in E., 
nerine, which flies over the 
hot limestone slopes above 
Bormio, the reflection is a 
velvety violet. Of British 
butterflies, the clouded 
yellow, Colias edusa, isoften 
suffused with a rosy glow as 
transient as it is lovely ; its 
Greek congener, C. Held- 
reichi, displays a dull purple 
gloss. 


Pieris napi (ordinary form). 
P. callistic (male), 





ALPINE COUSINS OF THE 
CLOUDED YELLOW. 


Colias palano (male . Colias plicomone (male 
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This and other familiar friends 
meet us everywhere on the high 
mountains, usually in a glorified 
condition. Our common small 
tortoiseshell, exhibiting a deeper 
and more fiery red-brown tint than 
those at home, skims the golden 
daisies. The great Swallowtail of 
the fens of Cambridgeshire may 
be seen swiftly traversing the hill- 
slopes even as high as 8,ooolt. 
to g,oooft. Even so essentially 
a hedgerow native as the Brimstone 
ranges up to the very limit of 
growing things, and may be occa- 
sionally encountered upon the snow 
itself. What prompts this love of 
high altitudes in such insects is a 
mystery. But wherever we cross 
a pass leading from one mountain 
valley to another, we shall be sure 
to be accompanied by wandering companions upon the wing. 
The instinct of migration, of course, is strong in many 
species. The Pierid family has a particular penchant for 
crossing the Channel to breed in our islands; vast myriads 
of common whites are for ever moving from south to north; 
and an occasional irruption of Camberwell Beauties helps 
annually to swell the number of ‘British’ specimens in 
the sale-rooms. But the purely Alpine butterflies of the lower 
levels should be urged forward by no such motive. Yet the 
snow-fields may be found strewn with insects whose vauiting 
ambition has ended in their being benighted and frozen to death, 
as in old days many a poor traveller 
weather-bound upon the Great St. 
Bernard. Two members of the 
genus in particular indulge this wan- 
dering propensity, Colias phicomone, 
a pale greenish-winged relation of 
our clouded yellows, and the ordinary 
green-veined white, which in the 
mountains takes a dusky form, the 
wings suffused with black sometimes 
to such an extent as to cover the 
white ground altogether. This form 
(occurring in the female only), to be 
distinguished from Pieris callidice, 
another Alpine white, is called var. 
Bryoniz, and though many lowland 
specimens show a tendency to “ dusk ”’ 
in the same manner, the true dark 
form is confined to the higher moun- 
tains of Europe. Occasionally also strong-winged Fritillaries 
are tempted across the snow, and a collection of butterflies 
taken actually upon a glacier would include quite a respectable 
number of species. 

Next to the Ringlets, no family is so confusing as that of the 
lesser-sized Fritillaries of the Alps, to which our Greasy, Heath, 
and Glanvil Fritillaries belong. From the foot of the Albula to 
the veritable summit on a fine day in July we shall find them 
generally in abundance; while a comparison of the topmost 
Melitaea asterie with the common M. athalia of the plains is 
eloquent of the infinite possibilities of variation emanating from 
the one parent stock. With us M, aurinia, the Greasy Fritillary, 
is, as a rule, a bright- 
coloured little butter- 
fly, haunting plantain 
banks and the marsh 
meadows where the 
devil’s - bit scabious 
grows. The Alpine 
form, var. Merope, 
has lost almost all its 
fine feathers, and the 
semi - transparent 
wings give to it a 
curiously washed out 
and really ‘‘ greasy” 
appearance. M. 
Cynthia, which shares 
the upper slopes with 


WHITES. 
var. Bryonte (Alpine form). 
P. callistic ( female), 


APOLLO. 


Asterie, enjoys the 
distinction of being 
the only  Fritillary 


with white upon the 
upper side of the 
wings. 

Another remark- 
able but inconspicuous 
Alpine butterfly, 
(Eneis aello, is the 





RELATIVES OF APOLLO. 


Parnassus delives (male). 
Parnassus delires (female) 
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sole representative of its kind in middie 
Europe, and may be regarded therefore as a 
survival of the days that followed the glacial 
epoch. It is faintly reminiscent of our 
chalk-hill Grayling, dashing wildly down 
wind on the headiest steeps; while it further 
exhibits this peculiarity, that it occurs in the 
Eastern and Western Alps of Switzerland 
alternately, in the east in the even years, in 
the west in the odd years. In the Polar 
regions and the marshes of Lapland, hardly 
associated in the popular mind with the 
delicate-winged, fragile butterfly of the die- 
away ballad-monger, CEneis has developed 
three species of its own; for, although it is 
now decided that there are no_ butter- 
flies (as distinct from moths) in Iceland, 
both Greenland and Nova Zembla can 
show quite a respectable list of ‘hardy 
annuals.” 

The great Apollo, however, which is 
such a feature of Switzerland in the tourist 
season, stops short at the mountains of Central Norway. 
South of the Alps, on the Mount Cenis, for instance, at Susa, 
and in the hot valleys of the 
Basses Alpesat Digne, it attains 
its full magnificence; in the 
central Alps it varies greatly 
in size, but is ever a splendid 
insect, with its bird-like flight 
and crackling (there is no other 
word for it) transparent wings, 
spotted crimson and_ black. 
The heavily furred body, and 
short, thick antennae, aug- 
mented in the female ‘by a 
curious sort of ‘ kangaroo” 
pouch, suggest that, with the 
little ‘‘Skippers” that buzz 
merrily among the alpenrosen, 
Apollo forms no unimportant 
tink between the two great 





INTERESTING FOREIGNERS 


Chionobas alba (mate and female.) 





TWO ALPINE BUTTERFLIES. 
Erebia glacialis var. Alecto (male and female.) of travel. Fis es Be 
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branches uf butterflies and moths. And 
where P. Apollo ends, P. delius very often 
begins—a much smaller insect, as a rule, with 
less diaphanous wings, affecting the damp 
pastures where the Alpine rivulet soaks and 
spreads among its velvet mosses. Many an 
effort has been made to acclimatise these 
characteristic butterflies in Scotland and 
Wales; but though the stonecrop and the 
saxifrage upon which the caterpillar feeds 
may flourish there, and climatic conditions 
appear to be in favour of the experiment, 
so far the intentions of the well-meaning 
coloniser have proved futile. Among the 
dwellers of the Highlands, ever rich in 
legendary lore, the tradition of Apollo, 
seen, but never captured, in the island of 
Lewis and upon Ben Lawers, still, no 
doubt, survives. But, as with many 
another attempt to turn down foreign 
species, the secret of success would seem 
at present to be unsolved. Certain it is 
that to try to breed Alpine butterflies in our gardens at home 
is foredoomed to failure; and the best way, therefore, to pre- 
serve their memory fresh is to 
gather up upon the road living 
mementoes of their beauty. For 
in this at least the butterfly 
hunter has the advantage of 
the botanist and the amateur 
of other natural orders. His 
treasures, with a little care, 
will retain their living beauties 
for a_ practically _ indefinite 
period, and while so doing 
will not only be in themselves 
a thing of beauty and a joy for 
ever, but constitute a_trea- 
sure-house to recall those 
memories which are surely 
among the happiest legacies 





BOOKS OF 


REQUENTLY one hears of the difficulty a young writer experiences 
in obtaining a hearing for a first book, but on this point nothing is 
easier than exaggeration. The new comer who carries his or her 
credentials in honest, good work is always sure of a welcome. And 
it is well that this should not be too freely extended, since a certain 
amount of time is required to test the real value of writing. Often 

that which serves very well to pass an hour on its first appearance will not stand 
a second perusal, while the very best writing, owing to the restraint and mode- 
ration essential to it, escapes notice at first, and discloses its full beauty with 
familiarity only. Now last year our clever contemporary, the Ozélook, pro- 
duced a number of papers by an author who signed herself ‘* Christina,” and who 
has republished them under her own name, Evelyne E. Rynd, and called the 
book ‘‘ Mrs. Green” (Murray). The question we have been trying to answer is, 
to put it ina homely manner, Is this the real thing, or mere skittles? Before 
attempting an answer, let us see what it is all about. An alternative title might 
have been ‘* Conversations with a Washerwoman,” for Mrs. Green is a stout, 
middle-aged female of that species, and Miss Rynd has endeavoured to render 
her opinions and experiences from her own point of view. It is the sort of 
thing Punch did in the famous ‘Curtain Lectures,” ‘‘Mrs. Brown,” and 
**Rotert the Waiter,” all of which, by the by, have proved to be ephemeral. 
Lasting success here is, indeed, most difficult of attainment. We doubt it even 
in the case of ‘* The Clock-mender,” ‘* Artemus Ward,” or ‘* The Yellowplush 
Papers.” Tennyson, curiously enough, achieved it in rhyme—tenderly in 
‘* The Grandmother,” humorously in ‘* The Northern Farmer.” 

_: The mention of the last, recalling as it does a perfect study in dialect, 
suggests one comment upon Miss Rynd’s work. What Zaéo/s is she trying to 
render? Here is a specimen of it in Mrs, Green’s definition of Imperialist : 
‘*T’ve ’ad that hall explain’ to me! Himperialist means ‘ What we take we’ll 
’elp each hother keep,’ an’ Patrot means ‘Hi’m for Hinglan’, right or 
‘wrong, agains’ the ’ole blessid world’! Which so we ought hall for ter 
be.” To us this does not read ‘like fatois; it recalls the speech of no 
particular district, it has no local colour—it is mere corruption. The phrase 
we have quoted also illustrates another. feature of the book, viz., its topi- 
cality, which is good in journalism, which always tries to strike the passing 
interest, but bad in literature, because the topic of to-day is forgotten to-morrow. 
One chapter almost requires a footnote already, since the point of its fun rests on 
the determination of the railway companies to charge for excess of luggage. Yet 
how excellent is this picture of working folk out for a day: ‘¢* Put me in a 
third-class kerridge railway train,’ said Mrs. Green sentimentally, ‘ with hall 
me frens about me, an’ nappy ’earts a-beatin’ ’igh, an’ nevery soul standin’ 
treat cheerful and a-larfin’ gay, an’ no one a-carin’ where they’re a-goin’, nor 
whether they never gets there, an’ I harsks no more! That’s what J calls 
travellin’. Suffer I may, for suffer I halways mus’, along o’ my firs’; but I 
suffers in silence with a smilin’ heye.’” The last sentence discovers a hint of 
the mechanical humorist, tut the rest is cdmirable. After all, it is perhaps 
most just to reserve judgment about Miss Rynd. The defects of her volume 
are such as may be got over by experience. It is natural for a beginner, at 
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times, to exagge:ate, to thicken the lines, and to let comedy fall into burlesque. 
Mrs. Green, too, is more than a little Sairey Gampish occasionally and is kept going 
long after she has been ‘‘ gravelled for lack of matter,” but, on the other hand, 
Miss Rynd has a cheerful style, a pretty wit, not a spark of sentiment, a good 
business head, and a knowledge of human nature. What of fruitfulness, 
invention, and imagination are in her, further work will disclose. In a book, 
whatever may be true of a newspaper, Mrs. Green would have been ten times 
more effective if, instead of being the central figure, she had been pushed into 
the background. 

Mr. Bagot in ‘Casting of Nets” has again contributed to the stream of 
literature which has set in in the direction of Rome. Fashions in books change 
nowadays as ofien, and as markedly, as those in dress. The Kailyard is a thing 
of the past; an attempted return to the stories of adventure of our youth has 
been pushed aside as too old-fashioned, and the romantic school which has 
Rome and things Roman for its motive has firmly taken possession of us for a 
time. Indeed, books on the Eternal City, as is fitting, have already withstood 
more ephemeral fashions in literature, for it is now a good many years since 
Mr. Marion Crawford introduced us to Roman society. More recently ‘* Arden 
Massiter” and ‘‘ Eleanor ” have revived our interest, and in France, which has 
also felt the Roman influence, the series which began with ‘* Cosmopolite ” 
has recently been added to by the clever ‘‘ Eve Victorieuse” of Pierre de 
Coulevain. : 

We think that Mr. Bagot’s ‘‘A Roman Mystery” was, in many respects, 
a better book than ‘Casting of Nets.” The cause is not far to seek; the 
latter is essentially a religious novel—indeed, it may be called controversial, 
and to say this is to handicap it at once. We do not know how Mr. Bagot, 
who is understood to be a Roman Catholic, may justify his very apparent 
anti-Roman prejudices—that is a question which does not concern us; but 
it would have been more artistic if he had not pressed so insistently on the 
weak points undoubtedly to be found in. Roman armour, In ‘*A Roman 
Mystery,” for instance, he was able to indicate such failings in a much more 
good-natured spirit, and he would do well to :eturn to his former manner. 
Mr. Bagot is as thoroughly at home in the’ society of his native land as in 
that of Rome; he has a keen eye for its weaknesses and peculiarities, and a 
quick sense of humour. To those who know Roman society, or, more properly 
speaking, English society in Rome, some of the portraits in the book are 
unmistakable—indeed, in their unsparing frankness they remind one of a 
certain picture which most of us have seen in the Royal Academy this 
year; but it is a question whether it is true art to accentuate so unduly 
the less attractive side of a character—it leaves no light and shade. We 
allude more especially to the character of Lady Merton, of whose identity 
there can be little doubt. Having said this, however, we think that Mr. 
Bagot will have done a good work if he should succeed in holding up the 
mirror to a certain well-meaning, but over-zealous, school of religionists, whose 
desire to make one proselyte often causes them to be so unscrupulous that they 
repel from religion more minds than they attract to it. The passage where 
Lady Merton and her friends rejoice over the conversion of Mrs. Russell, the 
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Anglican ciergyman s wife, because it will be so unpleasant .or him to be married 
to a woman who does not believe in his Orders, cleverly indicates the bent of 
mind of those to whom we allude. The calm and dignified characters of Lord 
Redman and his wife are a:tistically and consistently delineated, as is also 
that of Mrs. St. Leger, Lady Merton’s toady and disciple. In Monsignor 
Martini we have a’ peasant variation of the liberal-minded ecclesiastic, without 
whom no Romin story seems now to be complete. In diction, as well as in 
descriptive power, Mr. Bagot has advanced since his ‘* A Roman Mystery.” 
Tne description, for instance, of Hilda’s first visit to St. Peter’s is an excellent 
piece of work, and the graphic account of the ceremonies of the canonisation, 
later in the book, it would be difficult to surpass. Here, also, Mr. Bagot 
writes as one who knows. We hope he will tell us something more of Italy. 
Catherine of Calais” (Smith, Elder, and Co.), by Mrs. Henry de la 
Pasture, is not an historical novel, as we might be led to infer from its name, but 
a pleasant, sauntering novel of the world of to-day. Catherine, though inimit- 
ably sketched, is as unimpressive to us asa heroine as she was to the self- 
centred people among whom she lived, giving her heart prodigally away, to 
receive in return a Quire toleration, with little interest and not a thought of love. 
It is rather a painful stady to look closely at—the round peg inextricably 
jammed into the square hole, with that superb carelessness of individual 
happiness which Nature often forces upon our notice. Tie motto from 
Abraham Cowley on the title-page of the book is perhaps rather inadequate to 
the scope of the novel, though it has a certain tame significance : 
‘*Ah! yet, ere I descend to the grave, 

May I a small house and large garden have ! 

And a few friends and many books, both true, 

Both wise, and both delightful too !” 


These were, no doubt, poor Catherine’s modest aspiratio's, which were 
so pitiably realised. Tne author, however, treats them with the same artistic 
neutrality with which Nature hid sketched them, and the equable tone af the 
book reveals no tragic note, if it is not exactly gay. We may gain some idea 
of both plot and style from one of Catherine’s faltering attempts at conversation 
with that grim spinster, her Aunt Isabella: 


*** There was almost half a gile of wind blowing on the p‘er this after.:oon,’ 

*«* Was there, indeed ?’ 

‘**T saw the boat off with Sophie to-day.’ 

*** Did you?’ 

‘** There was such a pretty little American girl on hoard.’ 

** «Was there ?’ 

*** And there was—I mean, I saw —I was surprised to see—such a remirk- 
alle face—just—a—a face, you know.’ 

*©*Do you mean there was no bay attached ?’ 

***Oh, no, there was a very bg body,’ said Catherine, venturing a timid 
laugh. 

‘«* A face and a very big body ; well?’ said Miss Carey, coldly. 

‘© *Oh, aunt, you know I did not mean that. It was a man—I mean he 
was a man, quite an old man, about forty or fifty or sixty, with grey hair in 
little tight curls all over his head; and the reason I looked so much at him 
was that his face was like some of the profiles on your cameo brooches, very 
straight features, you know, and—-and he looked so annoyed, . . . 
could not think why ; he quite frowned.’ . 

**« Any old man in a white wig would frown at a forward girl staring him 
out of countenance,’ 

This is no extraordinary specimen of the snubbings that were this hapless 
maiden’s portion. The ‘‘old man” was Sir Philip Adelstane, to whom her 
aunt bejueathed all her money, to whom Catherine gave all her heart. He 
unluckily found her secret out by means of a verse which she had scribbled on 
the bick of one of his visitins-cards : 


“© Oh, let the solid ground 
Not fail beneath my feet, 
Belore my life has found 
What some have found so sweet. 
** January 31st J saw him first. CATHERINE (of Calais).” 


Co'd and precisely honourable, he married the poor girl, and she found 


the card in his dressing-case after his death. ‘* Yet through the veil of death 
her great ideai shone dimly once again before her eyes,” for he had marricd her 
because he knew and yet had breathed no word of knowing. ‘As Lady 


Sarah said, some women are made thus; and so leng as the world exists there 
will alsays be simpletons among us.” 

Captain Deasy’s record of travel in parts of Central Asia ‘‘In Thibet and 
Chinese Turkestan” (Unwin), is a welcome add.tion to the literature of the 
topic. The general reader will find it as entertaining as the best @f those which 
have come into his hands of recent years. But the work has considerable 
scientific value, especially in the establishing of much latitude and longitude 
hitherto obscure, and in the appendix of fauna, botany, etc. Verhaps it is a 
merit to get it all within 400 pages, but there are occasions during its perusal 
when the reader wishes Captai. Deasy had been less disposed to curtail it, as for 
example, ‘‘ Yarkand has often been described, and I need not repeat, etc., etc. ,” 
s a little disappointing, for these Eastern cities, with their mingling of wealth 
and slummery, of the picturesque and the ugly, always seem to offer new features 
to a new comer. 

Most of us have gone through the perio of hankering after the unexp'ored. 
We understand Captain Deasy’s wish to escape fiom beaten tracks. So great, 
he says, was the fascination of absolutely unknown country, that he was eager 
to “discard practical certainty and trust to providence” when there was a chance 
of advancing over virgin ground. We learn, indeed, that it is better to travel 
through the uninhabited parts, as there is considerably less chance of getting 
stopped by jealous local officials or by more dignified jacks-in-office. It appears 
that there are still many remote corners in Central Asia where money is unknown, 
and the people cannot be made to acquire an adequate idea of its use. Brter 
is often the sole means of exchange. But these things do not seem to differentiate 
the humble Asian from those higher races that have learned to overreach their 
fellow-beings. There is a good batch of new adventures and anecdotes. 
Vulcanite bursting with extreme frost will go into. some note-books; 15,000 
antelopes on view at once will go into others. The story of an enthusiatic 
digger for water using the leg of a theodolite stand for lack of other ** pick ” 
will perhaps ‘‘ draw ” in one of next winter's Harlequinades. 

Referring to his predecessors in travel, Captain Deasy remarks that they had 
‘come and gone, but the country bore no evidence that any travellers had 
passed that way.” This might almost be inverred from our existing knowledge 
of modern exploration. The sands of the desert close up as do the waves of 
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the sea. As one record after another appeurs, it is often diffi ult to dovetail the 
results of one man’s work with those of another, Yet there is one curious side- 
light on some of the travellers that have passed that way: ‘* Wnen I sugg-sted 
that it was po sible to repose too mich in a stranzer, he laughed and assured 
me that he had entire faith in British sahibs, and was perfectly certaia that he 
would be repaid in Yarkand.” 


WILD (COUNTRY LIFS. 


BEATI PossIDENTES. 

HERE area surprising number of un:nated and childless partrd res 
rou.d us this vear, and they seem to have rather a bad time of it 
with the mated birds ; for the maxim that possession is nine points 
of the law holds nowhere with stricter force than in birddom. 
Watch a number of mixed tame pigeons in an aviary, and you shail 
see, say, a toy almond tumbler—with tiny, Chinesz feet, bulging 

forehead, and beak no larger than a goldfinch’s, all betraying an orginism 
almost wrecked by artificial inbreeding—wh > is buffeted by every other male 
pigeon in the place. His descents to feed are a series of hairbreadth escapes, 
and when he drinks he has to gulp quickly with the dread of someone else’s 
beak at the back of his head agitating his flurried mind. But see the same 
little atom when he has reached the narrow ledge of his little nest box, both 
wisely built to Liliputian scale, lest Bigger birds should be tempted te appropriate 
them. Here he is a very different person. ‘* Lord of all he surveys” is the 
sentiment which every perky attitude expresses ; und astonishingly fierce is the 
warfare which he wages against every interloper who dares to cling to his ledge. 
Aggressive, too, are the demonstrations of hostility which, to the undisguised 
admiration of his wife, he makes to the pigeon-house at large when his invader 
has slithered from the insecure foothold to the ground, leaving a tuft of his sca'p 
in the almond tumbler’s little beak. For possession is nine points of the law. 
‘Our OF THAT!” 

By the same inexorable ruling of unwritten statute, the partridge who has 
not a home of his own in summer is a poor thing. In early spring he had no 
moive to peg out a claim of his own. ‘ There’ll be time enough for that,” 
said he, ‘when I hive a wife who wants to bother about eggs.” For the 
present he would enjoy the careless licence of a free-lance. And he found, as 
free-lances do in most professions, that wherever he innocently wandered to 
pick up a scrap of a living there was a person already in possession. No sooner 
did he sneak into a cosy corner of a field where he would like to rest than ** Out 
of that!” clucked an irate husband, scurrying out of the herbage, all feathers 
andj fury. So the interloper promptly disappears over the hedge, with the 
husband in hot pursuit to see him well off the premises. ‘‘ Hoity-toity ! hoity- 
toity !”’ screams a hen partridge in the next field as the fugitive lands suddenly 
close to her, and ‘ Out of that!” shouts her husband. So the wanderer stays 
not upon the order of his going, but goes at once. It is not that he is cowardly ; 
no partridge is that. Nor is he consciously smaller or weaker than each of his 
assiilants, But there is something in the uncompromising rush with which they 
bezin hostilities, which tells him that here will be a fight to a finish if he 
elects to take it on; and as there is nothing for him to fight to a fin sh about, 
he elects otherwise and goes. For possession is nine points of the law. 

WorsE AND WORSE, 

And as June pisses into July, the troubies of the loafer partridge beset him 
more and more. Then Father Partridge leads his wife and family abroad, and 
in proportion to the growing activity and strength of the chicks is the ‘‘ sphere 
of influence ” which the watchful father jea'ously guards. When the wind is in 
the east, the family must have the sheltered west side of the hedge all to them- 
selves, When it is in the west, woe to the intruder upon their privacy on the 
eastern side. When the air is cilm and balmy, the whole field is too small for 
the family to spread themselves over, and when it rains the sheltered feeding- 
places must be theirs. So the loifer his to betake himself, swiftly and suddenly 
to the wrong side of the hedge when the wind blows, to hunt stuffily 
in cover when it is fine, and stay out in the open when it is wet. This life is all 
seamy margins and undersides. Why does not he go somewhere else? Because 
there are married partridges everywhere else; and better to stay where the 
partridge in po-session knows all about him, and only makes perfunctory rushes 
at him when they meet in the morning, than to appear at this late period of the 
season on the preniises of total strangers who will be excited and furious at his 
unexpected arrival. Besides, this loafing Lothario has an impression that 
Madame Partridge, whom he sees every day, looks not unkindly upon him, in 
spite of his abject scuttles through the hedge whenever her wrathful spouse 
appears. In the latter’s absence I have seen nods and becks exchanged, and coy 
peckings at tufts of grass and affected toying with a refractory feather, which are 
part of the language of love in partridgedom. But that is another story. 

THE PoLicy oF AGEs. 

Just now, my subject is the partridge etiquette, which constitutes possession 
nine points of the law, and introduces the sweet reasonableness of compromise 
into what would otherwise be exterminating civil war. For, as the loa‘er always 
tacitly admits the right of the married male to hunt him off the connubial 
premises, so the stronger of two husbands recoznises the radius within whose 
length the weaker has a duty to fight, if necessary, to a finish. Indeed, it 
would be bad policy on hs part to precipitate unnecessary combat. The 
issue might not be doubtful, but the weaker bird, before he was disposed of, 
would leave his marks, perhaps for life, upon his antagonist, and might tem- 
porarily incapacitate him from holding his own again-t neighbours on other 
sides. I do not mean to suggest that the stronger partridge consciously adopts this 
argument to justify his respect for the weaker’s sphere of influence, but partridges 
were not created yesterday, and the long education of ages has taught the species 
to abstain from useless internecine warfare, by the process of eliminating those 
too-combative spirits who would go on fightinz until they got killed. So there 
is the unconscious policy of ages—the same policy that modern great powers 
have learned to pursue towards weaker and even ‘¢dying” nations ~in the 
partridge convention, that every bird is allowed to be cock of his own walk, 
irrespective of his fighting weight. 

THE BULLYING REDLEG. 

But this policy on'y ho.ds good to the tull extent, mind you, between 
partridges of the same species. The French, or red-legged, partridge, is by no 
means so respectful of his English neighbour’s rights and feelings. ‘Just like 
a Frenchman!” a patriotic Britisher may exclaim, when he finds one of his 
partridge’s nests annexed, or some little p.rtridges killed by a bullying redleg. 
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Tut it is to be 1emem' ered that Nature has no such incentive to institute a 
policy of mutual respect Letween pirtridges of different kinds as between birds 
of the same species. When one English partridge kills another, it is all loss 
ani no gain to the species; but when competition for food exists, as it always 
does more or less at certain seasons, every English partridge killed is a gain to 
the red-legged breed, more than compensating for the rare injury suffered by 
the conqueror from the weaker bird’s resistance. And in proportion to the 
greater bloodth'rstiness of the stronger breed is the discretion of the weaker. 
It is even better for the English partridge to abandon his nest than to lose his 
life, when the other means fighting ; but it does not always come to this. By 
adopting defensive tactics, and lurking in strategic positions when the re jleg 
approaches, the English partridge generally manages to deter his enemy from 
, ratuitous assault upon the position. 
RESPECT FOR THE PHEASANT. 

The partridge adopts the same di-creet plan of campaign against the 
pheasant. In full view of the seat whereon I am writing is a strip of hedge 
fringed with nettles, past which no loafing partridge can go without bringing the 
resident partridge out upon him in fury. Day after day I see loafers running 
for dear sife from the vicinity of those nettles with the other in pursuit, and it is 
beauti‘ul tou witness the p-mp and style which the victor affects afterwards. So 
magnificent indeed is h:s deportment, that his wife generally leaves her household 
cares in the nettles for a while and comes out to admire him, under pretence of 
firding something to eat. Or it may be that she comes out to waft a treacherous 
kiss to the fugitive Lothario, who hovers afar on the outskirts of the husband’s 
sphere. But there is a solitary cock pheasant who lives lower down the same 
hedge, and walks past the nettles several imesa day. Ile has no harem because 
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he is weaker than both of his neighbours—-the pheasant with five wives in the 
coppice and the pheasant with one in the wooded ‘* pit.” So he goes now and 
then up the hedge to flirt with the farm-steward’s black Minorca hens, and in s» 
doing passes quite close to the sacred neitles. But on such occasions there is 
never a partridge visible. That is the other side of partridge etiquette. Tne 
pheasant may be no match for his neighbours of his own kind, but he is not the 
soit of bird jor a partridge to tackle, and the pirtridge knows it. 
CATCHING A PLOVERKIN. 

Last week I wrote of the cleverness of the young terns in hiding among the 
Se’ grass and pebbles; but the young ringed p'overs, which are reared 
on the same Norfolk beach, are more entertaining than the young terns. 
They add to an even greater skill in hiding behind nothing an amazing turn of 
sped when discovered, going off on their long legs like a bit of thistledown on 
stilts. If by chance vou should come upon a family of ringed plovers out upon 
the sand-flats Where there are not even pebbles to sit Lehind, it is worth while 
sending a small boy to try to catch one. On his approach the old. birds fly off 
and the young scatter, and the fun begins. Selecting his quarry, the boy easily 
overtakes it and ge’s within stooping distance, and there for a hundred yards he 
remains, the amazing twists and doubles of the little creature on the smooth 
sand always enabling it to avoid the outstretched fingers by a few inches. It is 
like 'rying to catch a hat on a windy day, if you imagine that the hat always, 
instead of only now and then, made a fresh spurt in a new direction just as the 
fingers were closing on it. The longest chase has an end, however; and when 
tLe young plover has been caught and inspected, not the least amusing part of the 
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episode is its conclusion, when you put the little fellow dowa on the sand, and 
he goes straight off with a stilted air, conically expressive of contemot for your 
company. The total absence of tail behind those long legs somehow adds to 
the impression that he is turning his nose up at you. | ap ep |S 


RACING NOTES. 


HE glorous u.certainty of racing is one of those stock phrases to 
which our ears have to some extent become dulled, and the signifi- 
cance of which we do not half grasp, owing to the fact that long 
familiarity has bred, if not contempt, at any rate apathy. ,Whether 
the ‘* uncertainty ” of racing is glorious to the people whom it affects 
is a matter upon which it is possible to har! our some reasonable doubt ; 

and the most curious prt of it is that nothing, not even lavish expenditure, first- 
class trainers, life-long knowledge, unexamp'ed astuleness, expert reasoning 
power, or any other combination of qualities, can exc'se this uncertainty. Ifthere 
is one man on the English Turf who has done his best to achieve big successes, 
who has ‘‘ played the game.” to use a slang expression, absolutely according to 
the rules, and whose efforts, speaking broadly, have been crowned with inglorious 
fai ure, that man is Sir J. Blundell Maple; and if there is another min who has 


- followed up racing with leisured apathy, and, to his own surprise and the surp:ise 


of hs contemporaries, has been ble-sed with the highest success, Lord Rosebery is 
that man. But fortune, wearying of loading him with favours for which he expressed 
but little gratitude, has now deserted him, and when he sold Epsom Lad, Cateran 
Lad, etc., he had no grounds for believing that a few months would find him 
bereft of everything except a certain sober satisfaction that Ladas, as a sire, had 
become a distinguished success. I have spoken before about good horses which 
have changed hands at what have appeared, viewed in the light of subsequent 
events, to be almost nominal prices, but Epsom Lad would seem to be the cheapest 
ofthem all; 1,050 guineas for a horse who is good enough to bring home the best 
part of 8,000 guineas at one scoop, to say nothing of the unknown emoluments 
which his owner may derive from the ring, is surely a record. San Toi and Victor 
Wild allowed some considerable interval to elapse before they gratified the hearts 
of their far-seeing owners by proving h»w good they really were, but in the case 
of Epsom Lad there has been no sucn unseenily delay, as it is well inside a year 
since Mr. Kincaid hought him, As all the racing world knows, ‘* Mr. 
Kincaid ” is but the om de guerre of Buchanan’s whisky, and those people who 
mourned over another American victory were fortunuely mistaken in this 
instance, The King has had little cause so far to complain of his luck in racing, 
and the trouble with Diamond Jubilee is about the first mischance which has 
befallen any of the royal horses; and the trouble is the grea‘er because there is 
only one way of ending it, and in the interests of sport it is to be hoped that 
that method will never be adopted. I am told, on what certainly may be 
considered the best authority, that D.amond Jubilee is ‘‘ added to the list.” Uis 
temper will never material'y improve, but it is better that he should never 
race again than that recourse should be had to such a drastic metho! of 
correction as this. On the other hand, the pity of it is that Epsom Lad isa 
gelding, and therefore the glory and the inter st of his victory ceases. when the 
race is run and cannot be carried into the future. And before I leave the 
Princess of Wales’s Stakes, I must say a word about the rumoured objection to 
Epsom Lad and the manner in which it was settled. Strict sticklers for the 
letter of the law have carped not a little at the prompt way in which the 
stewards disposed of it, but from a sporting and common-sense point of view 
they adopted the oniy sensible solution when they refused to entertain an 
objection against a horse who had carried 3lb. more weight than was necessary. 
On the face of it the extra weight could not have assisted him in his victory, 
and it would have been not only hard, but unjust indeed, to have disqualified a 
horse for running under a larger impost than was his due. Gomez the 
eccentric rode a clever, patient race, and if he is not all his friends’ fancies 
ptint him as a jockey, he can claim, with reason, to be considered the superior 
of several Transatlantic riders who are never quite certain which side of the 
course they want or how long they want it for, 

It is no secret that in the very near future the Jockey Club will follow the 
example of the ancient Assyrians and fall upon the fold, alter the manner of the 
wolf, and the lambs will be very much surprised when the raid does occur, more 
especially those lambs who will find themselves ejected in perpetuity. It is 
difficult, without laying one’s self open to an obvious and expensive libel 
action, to tell the ‘‘over-true tales” of the doings of various people 
about whom the acting stewards of the Jockey Club are much concerned, and 
even if it were expedient to name the offenders and give their careers and their 
histories full publicity, it would be unwise, for ‘‘ forewarned is forearmed,” and 
such naming might dissuade them trom the agreeable task upon which they are 
at present engaged, namely, the task of plaiting the rope which will eventually 
hanz them. Immunity always suggests to the imprudent mind impunity, but if 
our English methods may seem slow to some people, and if we do take longer in 
arriving at a given point than our new friends, it is generally admitted that when 
we do arrive we arrive to some purpose ; and although the stewards of the Jockey 
Club do not take up every frivolous suggestion which is laid before them, they 
have a patient, English habit of thoroughly investigating important matters and 
of acting upon the result of their labours to some purpose when they deem that 
the moment has arrived. It is possible that no:hing very sensational will take 
place this season, but it is wise to Lear in mind thit the licences of jockeys have 
to be renewed each year, ani that it rests with the Jockey Clu> whe her such 
licences are granted or not. 

Kilcock, in the days of his great successes an: his equally meritorious failures 
—for I cannot remember that this good horse ever ran in any race without 
accomplishing sterling good work, whether he won or not—was described by a 
first-class judge of horsetle-h as the most beauti‘ul horse in En land, so that it is 
only in the nature of things that he should leave the country just when he had 
reached the time of his greatest usefulness, It is, no doubt, a charitable and a 
lucrative deed to improve the breed of continental horses, but the question arises 
as to whether we can really afford to do it, and whetter we are not sending away 
good material which would be better at home. And yet, after all, it is difficult 
to see how this constant exportation of some of our best sires is to be avoided. 
No blame attaches, or can under any circumstances whatever be attached, to the 
owner who accepts what he considers to be a fair price for his own, and the day 
when the State will take steps to control the sale of great horses by buying 
them for the good of the country is far distant: so that in the long, weary 
in‘erim we can only watch and lament, without being able to devise any 
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remedy for our misfortune. Nobody who saw Kilcock beat a large field of 
really good-class horses in the Wokingham Stakes of 1896 will ever forget the 
splendid way in which he left his field standing still, and passed the post some 
twelve lengths ahead of the second ; and when, carrying gst. 1olb.—or was it 
1ost. ?——in the Jubilee of the following year he just succumbed by a short head, he 
still further established his reputation as a grand horse. Other races he ran, of 
course, but the mere recollection of these two is sufficient to make one lament 
that he goes to Hungary, like many another good horse. Baron Harkanyi is to 
be congratulated on his bargain. 

Mr. Brassey’s opposition to the new rule about gentlemen riders and their 
betting transactions is not to be wondered at, and it will not be surprising if 
he succeeds in opposing the suggestion out of existence. The suggestion 
is regarded by many of our best gentlemen riders under Jockey Club Rules as 
being in the nature of an insult, and I do not think that their point of view is 
in any way unreasonable. Clear distinctions are not things upon which it is 
wise to insist over-much in these democratic days, but seeing that our gentlemen 
riders are fit to act as stewards, as they have done on occasion, to the complete 
satisfaction of everybody concerned, it should not be hard to trust them to 
conduct their own affairs without the strenuous supervision which is deemed 
necessary in the case of professional jockeys. I see that one writer, who is 
evidently in favour of the alteration, alluded to hunters’ flat races. But that is 
a different tale altogether, and it is impossible to apply the same treatment to 
races which are run under the Jockey Club Rules and to those which are decided 
under the wgis of the National Hunt. If the hunters’ flat races are the 
only things which stand in the way, why should they not be abolished altogether ? 
Nobody would be sorry, and many people would be richer. At any rate, the 
matter is quite safe in the hands of Mr. Brassey, who is nota person likely to be 
influenced by any well-meant advice which he has not solicited. 

The sympathisers of the anti-gambling party are generally on the look-out 
for agrumble, but even they will be unable to find much cause for complaint— 
from their point of view—when they read over the names of the Bishop of 
Hereford’s Lords Committee which in the fulness of time will report on betting. 
Out of a total of nine members there are only two who own race-horses, while 
among the first five it is difficult to pick out one whose name has ever been 
coupled with racing at all, and it is to be presumed that what they lack in 
knowledge they will make up in earnestness. But then, when the report is 
finished, and England is found to be, as it no doubt will be found to be by the 
noble Lords before-mentioned, soaked in corruption, we shall be very much like 
the jackdaw of Rheims after the Cardinal had done his worst. If Mr. Justice 
Bucknill and Lord Brampton had been added to the list, something practical 
might have been accomplished. But, as it is—-— 

The death of Mr. Lorillard, coming as it does at this moment, when the 
eyes of not only the racing world, but the eyes of all sporting men, have been 
fixed upon America, contains in itself something of the dramatic. For it was to 
Mr. Lorillard that we originally owed the first American invasion in years gone 
by, and without his enterprise and his energy in bringing over Parole, Iroquois, 
etc., it is more than highly probable that the English Turf would not be, as it is, 
overrun by successful American jockeys and horses. Mr. Lorillard’s colours, 
‘* cherry, cherry and black hooped sleeves, black cap with gold tassel,” were first 
seen on an English race-course in 1870, and were carried by Parole, by Leaming- 
ton, in the Newmarket Handicap, which he won with the greatest ease, and 
which proved to be only the first of a long series of victories for the American ; 
but in those days there were no American jockeys, and the great Fred Archer 
rode all Mr. Lorillard’s horses. But if Mr. Lorillard was successful in 1879, 
his success of that year paled into insignificance when compared with his 
triumphs in 1880, when he succeeded in doing what nobody had ever done 
before, and what nobody has ever been able to do since, namely, win the 
Derby for Am-rica. As the owner of Iroquois, the name of Mr. Lorillard will be 
handed down to succeeding generations, in company with the other ‘‘ immortals ” 
of the Turf, such as Admiral Rous, the Duke of Westminster, Fred Archer, etc. 
Not content with appropriating the Derby, Mr. Lorillard went on to take the 
St. Leger in the same year, and Iroquois continued to pursue his 
victorious career until 1883, when he won the Stockbridge Cup. Feeling, 
no doubt, that there were no more worlds to conquer at the time, 
Mr. Lorillard allowed England to keep her own spoils for some years, but in 
1896 he made his second invasion, which, if not so pre-eminently successful as 
the former one, was, if possible, more sensational. With Hugginsas his trainer, 
and with Sandia, Berzak, Draco, and Dacotah, he won fourteen races, of 
anaggregate value of over £2,500, and in the succeeding year he more than 
doubled this sum. Another claim which Mr. Lorillard had upon the English 
public was that he was the godfather of Sloan, and indeed provided for the 
American jockey all those splendid opportunities of which he has made so good 
ause. In 1898, with Sibola, Democrat, Myakka, and other horses which he 
owned in partnership with tte late Lord William Beresford, Mr. Lorillard 
carried everything before him ; and although he did not win either the Derby or 
the St. Leger, his winnings (which included the One Thousand Guineas) 
amounted to £42,538. Then, as everybody knows, the invincible combination of 
Lord William Beresford, Mr. Lorillard, and Huggins broke up, and it is curious 
that three out of the four men who achieved such unparalleled and unheard-of 
success are now in such a position as will preclude them ever doing so again. 
Without instituting unnecessary comparisons, it may be said with perfect truth 
that Mr. Lorillard was one of the finest sportsmen who ever engaged in racing 
either in England or anywhere else. From the beginning of his long racing 
career to the moment when the last horse he ever ran passed the post, no 
breath of scandal and no suggestion of ‘‘ financing” ever touched his name, and 
the English Turf is indeed richer and better for his connection with it. 

BUCEPHALUS. 


POLO NOTES. 


HE best polo season of late years is entering on its last month, but 
the brilliancy of the play has in na way diminished. Even the 
heavy rain of last week interfered but little with polo at Hurlingham, 
and not at all at Ranelagh. Never can I recollect so many members’ 
games at the club. The effect of plenty of good members’ games is 
always noticeable in the improved standard of play in matches not of the 

first class, Take for example, the Ladies’ Cup last week at Ranelagh. There were 
eight teams entered. The players were nominated by thirty-two ladies interested 
in polo, the nominators in their turn being chosen by a committee of ladies con- 
nected withthe Ranelagh Club. The committee of the club were the givers of the 
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handsome prizes, which consisted of four pretty jewelled brooches. Among the 
thirty-two players who were so nominated, there were very different degrees of 
individual excellence, but it is remarkable what sound polo they played when 
combined in teams. It is impossible to over-rate the importance of good play to 
the present and future popularity of the game. There is, perhaps, no game more 
fascinating to watch than good polo when once you have mastered the main 
principles of it. On the other hand, bad polo is difficult to follow, and of scant 
interest even to the skilled watcher. The very fact of its being easy to find 
thirty-two ladies who knew the game well enough to make judicious nominations, 
is a mark of the great progress polo has made in general estimation. Not 
so very many years ago it would not have heen easy to find thirty-two ladies 
who cared enough about the game. Thus the polo ‘‘ tournament ” more than 
ever was true to its name, and has a greater claim than ever to represent the 
jousts of older days. 

But apart from the interesting character of the tournament, the play itself 
was on Saturday last most exciting. Here are the teams as they ranged 
up for play: B Team—Lord Shrewsbury, Messrs. M. Nickalls and F. M. 
Freake, and Captain C. S. Schreiber, nominated by Lady Violet Talbot, 
Miss Grace Darley, Lady Van Notten Pole, and Mrs. Schreiber; F Team— 
Messrs, Guy Gilbey, Walter Jones, Neil Haig, and Walter Buckmaster, 
nominated by Miss Nickalls, Mrs. E. D. Miller, Miss Martineau, and Miss 
Isabel Blyth. The umpires were Mr. Charles Miller and Mr. A. Rawlinson. 
The feature of the series of matches as a whole was the return of Mr. 
Freake to something like his old form during the week. This was very marked 
on Saturday, when Mr. Freake scored the first goal for B Team in quite his old 
style. The same player also made the decisive goal when (in the fifth period) 
two all was the score. Very even was the play after the first goal, and, if any- 
thing, F Team had dvringo the next periods rather the best of it. Mr. Buckmaster 
was playing, as always, with a perfect mastery of the ball, and showing us the 
wonderful near side forward hits which are among his finest strokes. Mr. 
Walter Jones played: well, especially on My Girl, a wonderful bay or brown 
mare. This pony can gallop any pace, turn in a moment, and literally does not 
know howto pull. Mr. Neil Haig, however, could not do very much, even 
when the wonderful spotted pony was his mount. That long-suffering animal 
cannot gallop quite fast enough under Mr. Haig’s weight for such a game. 
Mr. Guy Gilbey, too, at No. 1 was good, and he rode Mr. Charles 
Miller’s famous Langosta for one ‘‘ ten.” Only an Argentine, you may say, but 
such an Argentine! The best of English blood must be in her veins, for no 
English pony can gallop faster than the brown South American. Mr. Morris 
Nickalls, however, on the other side, was playing a capital No. 1 game, though 
he was unlucky in the matter of sticks, of which he broke four, his absence in 
search of another on one occasion giving F Team a chance to make a goal. 
Every ten minutes was played right through, and the ponies were ridden out to the 
last ounce. About the fifth ‘*ten” Mr. Guy Gilbey began to feel the effects of the 
hard play (we must not forget that he has been laid by for two years) and Mr. Neil 
Haig’s ponies tired. Mr. Walter Jones needs a good No. 3 behind him, and 
even Mr. Buckmaster cannot play in every place. Thus F were beaten even 
before a brilliant goal by Mr. Nickalls raised the B Team score to four, and 
placed the result beyond doubt. 

More important though less exciting was the County Cup at Hurlingham. 
The four winners who met last week in the semi-finals and finals represented 
the four divisions into which the County Polo Association has divided England. 
On the whole, four better county teams have seldom met at Hurlingham 
than Eden Park, Rugby, Middlewood, and the Blackmore Vale. The 
strength of county polo to-day may be estimated when we consider that 
beaten by these teams were the representatives of such clubs as Cirencester, 
Oxford University, Wirral, Liverpool, Holderness, and many othe.s. Eden 
Park had two teams entered, both of which were in the final of the local 
tournament at Eden Park. Thus the sixteen chosen represented at least 
four times their number, probably but little inferior to them as plavers. All 
this makes us understand how much polo in the provinces has grown, and 
what a power in the future of the game the County Polo Association is likely 
to be. 

The decisive game of this tournament, however, was not played on Saturday, 
when Rugby and Eden Park met. Without accidents, the result was a foregone 
conclusion, and it was plain that the trophy would pass into the possession of 
Eden Park. The real task set the latter was to defeat Blackmore Vale, who were 
clearly the second best team. Indeed, but for the fact that their regular No. 3 
was not able to play, the Dorsetshire club would in the judgment of some 
players have been the winners. This is, perhaps, saying too much, for Eden 
Park—Messrs. Rich, Bullivant, Hubert Marsham, and Hugh Cardwell—were 
a strong team. They were not quite at their best at Hurlingham, not liking the 
slow ground to play on as well as their own incomparable turf at Beckenham. 
Immediately their first strangeness wore off, and Mr. Rich and Mr. Marsham 
played up to their form, the game was over, in the sense that victory was certain for 
Eden Park. Yet for every one of the goals that were made on Saturday, Rugby, 
true to the traditions of their club, made the Eden Park team play hard. In 
consequence, it was a good galloping game. Mr. Percy Bullivant played a 
notably sound game at Nv. 2, and with time and experience Mr. Rich should 
make a useful No. 1. He is a‘strong rider, who can make his ponies gallop, 
and is not afraid to ride off. Sir Humphrey de Trafford, riding two marvellous 
weight-carriers (the bay with four white stockings is a picture of a miniature 
15st. hunter), made a splendid defence for Rugby. The stroke with 
which he straightened the ball before the final stroke by which he scored the 
second goal for his side, was worthy of Mr. Buckmaster. Indeed, the whole 
run up into the game was good polo. But the final score was 6 to 2 in favour 
of Eden Park. ia’ 

1 urove over to Ranelagh to see the match described above, and manazed 
to have a glimpse of the interesting competition of stage coaches. I saw the 
Duke of Beaufort as judge award the Fifty-guinea Ranelagh Cup to Captain 
Spicer for the well-turned-out Bath and Cheltenham coach, with its neat dut 
gaudy team of skewbalds and piebalds. I saw Mr. Ernest Fownes’s very 
favourite coachman spring his team (with a very gay grey off leader) back down 
the pegs in the driving competition, which was won by Delaforce, perhaps the 
steadiest and soundest professional of our day. E. Fownés was second. From 
the polo pavilion I heard the cheery notes of the horn-blowing competition, won 
by Rullock of the Old Times. The Duchess of Beaufort gave away the 
prizes at the close of the show. 

On the pavilion at Ranelagh was Captain Burns-Hartopp of the Quorn, 
looking much better, and I heard that there is to be a new pack of staghounds 
in the West, to hunt the Quantock country. The new pack will have Mr. 
Stanley for Master, and begins work in September. 
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THE UNIVERSITY CRICKET MATCH. 


"HEN 
the 
last 


two days of 
Henley clashed 
with the first 
two days of the 
Oxterd. “and 
Cambridge 
cricket match ; 
when an_inter- 
national spice 
flavoured the 
final heat of the 
Grand Chal- 
lenge; and when, 
in addition, 
rumour spake 
none too favour- 
ably of the abili- 
ties of the 
University 
elevens and pro- 
phesied a dull 
match, it was 
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INTERESTED SPECTATORS. 


hardly to be expected that the usual interested crowd would 
throng to Lord’s. It was, however, hard to detect any difference in 
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People, ladies in- 
cluded, seemed to 
be willing and 
anxious to 
applaud, regard- 
less of the wear 
and tear of 
their smartest 
gloves, but there 
was such an 
atmosphere _ of 
lassitude _over- 
hanging the 
game that the 
more brilliant 
feats, owing to 
their rareness, 
frequently 
escaped notice. 
Blaker on the 
first day, More 
and Williams on 
the second, and 
Dowson on the 
third, certainly 


put a little life into the game, while there was the added excite- 
ment on Saturday afternoon of speculating on the possibility of 
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the numbers present, save in the earlier hours, and on the first 
day at least were received 1,000 more shillings than on the cor- 


responding day 
of 1g00—a_ bad 
year, however. 
Certainly it was 
as hard as ever 
to pass along the 
front of the grand 
stand at four 
o'clock, even if 
the ‘‘ parade” at 
luncheon and 
other intervals 
was less dense 
than usual, while 
“the mound” 
was well peopled 
and the pavilion 
packed. If popu- 
lar interest and 
excitement 
seemed dull, it 
was only because 
the cricket, the 
evoking cause, 
was itself dull. 
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OXFORD 





RETURN 





WILSON BATTING AND WILLIAMS BOWLING. 
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Oxford holding out till seven o’clock, a feat which, as all 
the world now knows, they successfully performed. It is 


TO THE PAVILION. 
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needless to say 
that the cricket 
world was better 
represented than 
any other, but 
the clergy mus- 
tered as usual 
in strong force, 
while the stage 
was represented 
by Sir Squire 
Bancroft, and 
politics by 
Lord Goschen 
and Mr. Walter 
Long, with many 
others. Further, 
there was the 
usual hustle for 
tea, the usual 
mismanagement, 
and the usual 
grumble, which 
certainly, experto 
credé, was not 
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without foundation. As I have 1 
already stated, the cricket was t 
unusually wrinteresting, and 1 
the remark, ‘“ The dullest i 
University match I ever I 
remember,’ was on every- l 
one’s lips till Saturday after- 
noon for once’ provided an 
excitement, the Oxonians very 
cleverly slipping through the 
Cantabs’ hands just as they 
seemed to be fairly in the ‘ 
landing-net. Of the fielding : 
there is not a great deal to say. : 
Oxford brought an evil repu- ' 
tation for slovenliness with 
them, but rumour was once 
more proved to be the ‘ lying ; 
jade” that she has been j . 
declared, for there was little or 
no fault to find with the 
‘* scouting ”’ of the Dark Blues, 
even if there was nothing to 
call for eccertricities of com- i 
mendation. Cambridge seemed Y 
to me to be somewhat behind he 
their rivals in this respect, for mi 
finely as Daniell, Blaker, and Copyright EMPTY SEATS AND A CROWDED F/ELD., “COUNTRY LIFE." , 
Harper performed, there were > 
some weak spots, notably at point, while Robertson as a even two. One incident was curious. Marsham snicked a wr 
wicket-keeper was certainly not so clever as Findlay, albeit ball of Johnson's to Wilson at extra slip; Wilson just reached he 
he did some very dexterous, or rather ambidextrous, work at the ball, and scooping it up threw it into the air as a catch. go 
short stop. The Hearn, the bowler’s pa 
bowlers on either _—_ ; umpire, could not du 
side worked hard, follow the fore- fau 
but seemed pretty shortened course of 80 
harmless. Wilson the ball, and referred hi 
bowlei very credit- the batsman’s appeal in 
ably; More’ was to Phillips, who could te 
inferior to none, and not see owing to the wh 
Dowson may be interposition of the wh 
regarded as his equal, wicket-keeper and wh 
especially as _ the slip, so that Marsham aie 
latter had bad luck. escaped. Opinions on 
His best ball seemed differed in the iin 
to be his fast one, pavilion, but both tha 
the one that dis- Wilson and Day hike 
patched More in the thought that the ball till 
second innings being was properly caught : not 
indeed a_ beauty. if so, the decision ok 
Williams of Oxford was hard on Cam- i 
was only fair, nothing bridge, as with , en 
more, but changed Marsham despatched dea 
his pace — skilfully, there was quite a ; mor 
though herein he possibility of their 
found his counterpart winning the match. and 
in Johnson, who con- A similar case V9 
cealed and used his occurred in an bra 
slow ball well, and Copyright THE LUNCHEON INTERVAL. “COUNTRY LIFE." England - Australia me 
also. contrived to match at Lord’s in well 
induce the batsmen to “have a go” at his length ball on the 1896, Hayward being the catcher, and either Graham or Gregory on | 
off-side, disaster resulting twice in ‘consequence, while more the striker. The batting was not exhilarating, ihough there prin 
accurate catching might have produced one more dismissal, or were golden moments—and, indeed, golden opportunities. Blaker it | 
hit with great spirit and 9 
| vivacity ; so did Dowson, and “th 
likewise More, but with these it g 
exceptions there seemed no evid 
signs of ability to punish, 
though Kelly’s efforts in that Row 
direction were early nipped by Cre 
a beautiful catch on Daniell’s 
part, other good catches being A 
made by Harper and Wilson Cot 
for Cambridge, and by Hollins the 
for Oxford. Wilson’s 118 was too, 
a sound but wearisome per- pliec 
formance, his physique not info 
lending itself to mighty’ 
strokes, but throughout the om 
match the lack of hitting Bari 
power was very noticeable. adde 
Marsham made his runs well, doul 
but a cut and a leg hit seem and 
his only strokes, and in no ‘to 
other year would he have got BB 
so many runs. Knox’s batting a 
was highly unattractive, and ap 
probably, with the exception of. whic 
Dowson, Harper played the y 80 co 
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match. Cambridge should have won, not too easily, owing to 
the superiority of their batting, but Day was surely in error in 
not closing his second innings half-an-hour earlier. He doubtless 
mistrusted his bowling, but he must have overlooked the weak- 
ness of the Oxford batting; general opinion credited him with 
being somewhat timorous. W. J. Forp. 
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EW things are more absurd and out of place than a very exquisite binding 
upon a new and very poor book, It seems to me in the very 
worst taste indeed to Lring out the first issue of a novel or a volume 
of poems in a very beautiful and expensive cover—it is, in fact, 
immoral, All the best of the binder’s skill should be reserved for 
volumes that have made their mark. On coming first before the 

world, a modest exterior, emblematic of the novitiate’s humility, is becoming. 
Yet it is true that of the new books some of the most ephemeral are the most 
beautifully bound. Take your minor poet, for example. He sometimes has 
money, and often has taste, and should he happen to possess both, then he is 
quite likely to bring out his lyrics in a style that more befits the sonnets of 
Shakespeare or the love songs of Burns, What inspires all these sage 
reflections, if the truth be known, is the new number of Mrs. George Cornwallis 
West’s Anglo-Saxon Review. 1 cannot imagine anything more elegant 
and perfect in every way than its binding, and had the number been as 
good as its predecessor, it would have been a treasure; but if put in the 
palace of truth, I would have to con‘ess that anything more deadly 
dull and dreary than the contents is beyond conception, It is not the 
fault of the individual writers, who are all decently good, respectably 
good, and a few are very good indeed. But not here. They seem all 
engaged in doing what they have no stomach for. Mr. Andrew Lang, for 
instance, to whose paper one naturally turns first, has not a bit of his usual ctiarm 
in his paper on Smollett. The reason is that Mr. Lang is a delightful essayist, 
but not much of a critic, and he seems puzz!ed beyond speaking to understand 
why Tobias is no longer a novelist who is read, But it seems to me that is just 
where criticism ought to come in. It is of no use trying’ to reverse the verdict 
which has been p:onounced on ‘* Roderick Random ” and the rest, and only mere 
perversity could argue that it is not just. But show why ‘*Tom Jones” is immortal 
and ** Roderick” done with, and you are teaching something worth knowing, you 
are, ina word, establishing principles that will help us to single out the good from 
the bad imaginative work of our own time. That Tobias wasa very typical Scot, 
that he was as independent as Robbie Burns, and that he made his hero behave 
like a cad to poor Strap—these are elementary things that have been repsated 
till one is weary of them. Of the other contributors, all I can say is that they do 
not charm me. There is Mr. W. H. Massingham on politics, but he is all in the 
air, because the props of his argument are his own prophecies. He has not the 
root of the matter in him, which is, that an entirely new set of conditions has 
arisen, and instead of adjusting themselves to it, the Liberals are still fooling 
about with obsolete weapons. Mr. Walter Sickert travels backwards, and 
describes the Young England movement. But I am not going to say any 
more about the number, which makes me impatient. 

Two new publications are waiting to see what welcome they are to ge’, 
and both as it happens are revivals, in name, at least, from the eighteenth 
century. But how different otherwise. Mr. Clement Shorter has made his 
Zatler as new and modern as lie could get it ; the talk of the day, the things of 
the day, the people of to-day are his stock-in-trade, and his journal is a kind 
of reflection of Piccadilly, a mid-weekly edition of the Sfhere, and as excellently 
well done. But Mr. Herbert Vivian, in his Aamdler, soberly turns his back 
on the present. The point that took my fancy most was that in one corner is 
printed ‘* Samuel Johnson, 1750,” and in the other ‘* Herbert Vivian, 1901.” 
It tempted me desperately to be unkind and quote, ‘‘the padded man who 
Wears the stays,” which, though it is only the quip courteous, might be interpreted 
as the concentrated quarrelsome ; and I really wish the editor joy of his venture, 
though in my opinion it will take, to make 
it go, rather more brains than one sees gras 





evidence of in the first number. 

“The well-known names of Paternoster 
Row, Amen Corner, Ave Maria Lane, and 
Creed Lane still remain to show us where 
the London stationers who sold the common 
religious leaflets and devotional books of the 
day had their stalls, close to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and, in some cases, even against 
the walls of the Cathedral itself, and where, 
loo, the makers of beads and paternosters 
plied their trade.” This interesting bit of 
information, which, to my — shameless 
ignorance, was quite new, is extracted from a 
Most attractive volume, ‘*The Story of 
Books” (Newnes), written by Gertrude 
Barford Rawlings. I only wish she had 
added to it a chapter on col.phons. No 
doulit many of them were mee formule, 
and when some poor scribe devoted his work 
‘to the praise of God, and of the holy 
apostles Peter and Paul, the patrons of this 
Monastery,” he used the words without 
much more thought than we bestow on such 
a phrase as ‘*Good night,” the beauty of 
which would be a: parent at once were it not 
Socommon. Yet, {ormulz or not, some of these 
Colophons make us realise, as nothing else 
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does, the monkish life of the Midd'e Ages, matins and vespers, holy bell 
and penitential psalm, and the poor brother in the intervals working with 
love and inexhaustible pitience at the manuscript which, now that he is dead 
and gone, is worth more than its weight in go'd. They were not, and could 
not be, cheap at any time. Says our author: ‘‘ Books of a great size were 
frequently monuments of patience and industry, and sometimes half a lifetime 
was devoted to a single volume. Books, therefore, fetched high prices, though 
they were not always paid for in money. In 1174 the Prior of St. Swithin’s, 
Winchester, gave the Canons of Dorchester in Oxfordshire for Bede’s Homilies 
and St. Augustine’s Psalter, tweve measures of barley, ard a pall on which was 
embroidered in silver the history of St. Birina’s conversion of the Saxon King 
Cynegils. A hundred years later a Bible fairly written was sold in this country 
for filty marks, or about £33. At this period a sheep cost one shilling. In the 
time of Richard de Bury, a common s¢rite earned a halfpenny a day.” The 
little volume teems with facts of this kind. 

I scarce y think Mr. Stephen Gwynne in the Mew Liberal Aeview has quite 
gone on the 1ight tack in regard to vers de société. The art of writing them 
appears to be dead or temporarily in abeyance, and Mr. Gwynne’s definition 
shows to some extent where the misconception lies. He says, ‘* You cannot 
say in poetry, ‘I congratulate you on your sa‘e arrival,’ whereas the very essence 
of vers de société is the dexterous arrangement of such phrases as this in smooth 
running verse, so as to afford a ceriain piquant incongruity between the matter and 
the form.” What Mr. Gwynne describes is merely a little dodge of technique, 
whereas fine vers de socré/é has its origin in an attitude of mind, the attitude of 
oné who looks with eyes that primarily are amused, though the owner never gives 
way to any boisterous fun ; there must be a hint of pathos also, though it is at 
the writer’s peril to introduce more than a soft gleam of it. We do not at 
present seem to possess anyone who has this light elegance of touch. All that 
class of versifiers who have followed Mr. Kipling are hopelessly out of it, because 
a fine writer of vers de société must be in all things delicate and fastidious ; you 
cannot imagine him employing such Kiplingese as ‘*‘ Gawd, where do Hi come 
in,” or the other Tommy Atkins’s lingo. High spirits will make any sort of 
doggerel go, but it will not change it into vers de société. The other day I was 
turning over a collection that has been made of the works of C. S. C., and one 
felt that he did truly belong to the tribe wherein honourable places are held by 
Thackeray, Praed, Locker Lampson, and a few incognitos, 

Books to order from the library : 

‘* A House with a History.” Florence Warden. (F. V. White and Co.) 
‘* Before the Great Pillage.” A. Jessop, D.D. (Unwin.) 


‘* Black Mary.” Allan McAulay. (Unwin.) ON-LOOKER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN. EXPERIMENT IN SANITATION. 

(To THE Epiror or ‘*Country Lire.” 
S1r,—I have read with great interest Dr. Poore’s perfectly lucid account of 
the manner in which he has built his cottage at Gallagher's Copse, and it is 
not in the way of finding fault with him that I wish to point out one or 
two things that appear to be superfluous. It may, for instance, be quite true, as he 
says, that rain water can be collected to keep ina manner that makes it available 
for ordinary household service; but it seems to me that Parish and District Councils 
stand in the way of it. In the very county of which Dr. Poore writes, it is the 
common practice to prohibit building of cottages wherever a spring of water is not 
available, and everything is done to discourage people from using rain water within 
their houses, and Dr. Poore was carefully explaining a system that the authorities 
will not allow to be put into practice. One might say exactly the same thing 
about his mud walls. Some time ago Mr. Walter Long said in the House of 
Commons that the bye-laws were to be withdrawn, but they have been put into 
operation quite recently, that is to say, it is of little use to describe mud walling, 
because it is illegal ; and Iam very much afraid, too, that all the open drains 
ard other sanitary arrangements that he describes so well would come under the 
same ban. The spirit of local government in England at present is too abstract, 
and prevents in every way such experiments in sanitation as those carried out by 
Dr. Poore ; and what we really want is to instil more liberality of mind into the 
little busy-bodies who get themselves elected to our local parliaments.— 
EDWARD LEwIs. 


A BOSTON TERRIER. 
[To tHe Eprror or “Country Lire.”] 

S1r,—-You may be interested in reproducing in Country Lire the enclosed 
photograph, The dog ran up the 
palmette and caught the cloth, which was 
tied about the tree, 1o}ft. above the 
ground. Mick is a Boston terrier, a breed 
original in this country, and much fancied 
here. The photograph was taken at Palm 
Beach, Florida.—R. 


eee 


NORFOLK FOOTPATH CASE 
(GREEN vw, ELLIS). 
[To tHe Epiror oF “Country Lire.’ 
Sir,—Mr. Justice Buckley's decision in the 
Ken Hill footpath case will make it most 
difficult in future for landowners to grant any 
privileges in regard to private grounds, and 
they, as well-as trustees, agents, and others, 
if not already acquainted with the law of 
animus dedicand’, and more particularly the 
learned judge’s views as to the amount and 
character of evidence necessary to prove 
interruption, would do well to read the 
judgment: ‘Intention to dedicate is to be 
presumed from the actual use made by the 
public ; enjoyment for a great length of time 
is evidence of dedication; evidence of user 
may be so strong an evidence of intention 
to dedicate that the question of fact ought 
to be found in favour wsless there is some 
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evidence that the owner did not consent.” 
This is the law, it is alarming enough; 
but when taken in conjunction with the 
circumstances and evidence of the case in 
point, it will be seen thit countless privileges 
and paths can be claimed by Parish Councils, 
if supported by the District or County Council. 
In the particular instance at Ken Hill the 
Parliamentary award of 1857, on which many 
might pin their faith, was set aside. The land. 
owner of that day was presumed to have gone 
to the trouble and expense of obtaining this 
award and to at once have rededicated the 
path to the public. Most people would have 
imagined that the mere fact of an award 
closing the path would be strong evidence of 
a wish on his part to interrupt. The evidence 
of one man, then aged twenty, who testified to 
planting trees wide enough apart to permit of a path, which, as the judge said, 
was not improbably done for farm purposes, was, however, sufficient to upset this 
award, Of other evidence it was deemed necessary to produce a reasonable 
number of witnesses, if possible not in the landowner's or his predecessor’s 
employ, who not only warned trespassers off, but took their correct 
names and addresses. Recollect, this would have had to be done 
thirty years ago, and the witnesses produced in court to-day. It 
amounts to an impossibility. No evidence as to absence from home, warnings 
from the tenant, or a lengthened illness would carry any weight; no act of 
generosity on the part of a father or grandfather would be of value ; practically 
nothing but names and addresses taken’ thirty years ago by one or two constables 
could have saved the situation. Even obstraction at the entrance, unless most 
convincing evidence that it was not put up against cattle, would have been of no 
avail. The length of user is at the mercy of the Court, and if this decision is 
upheld on appeal, I fail to see how it is possible ever to fight these cases with 
any chance of success. The Norfolk County Council will now have their hands 
full of applications for assistance which they cannot well re‘use ; in the mean- 
time the situation will doubtless cause the curtailing of many existing sources of 
public enjoyment, which, if not interrup ed, would, in a very few years, develop 
into inalienable public rights. —APPEAL. 


THE REMODELLED BYE-LAWS. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I have read the draft of the remodelled Model Bye-laws very carefully, 
and I notice that the clauses have not been drafted by an architect with any 
power of imagining circumstances. How I wish I could have a quiet talk with 
the person responsible for the wording of the clauses. In a short time I think 
J could show the mischief of a clause like that regulating the height of a 
damp course. The framer never dreamt of the solid floors I am constantly 
constructing. Then on page 4, paragraph 3. What harm is there in the 
present regulation allowing you to build cellars, larders, pantries, and such-like 
places with top light and ventilation in the space provided at the back of your 
house? Then on page 5, paragriph 11. What is the use of providing an inlet 
for fresh air when no power on earth can compel you to keep it open? And 
who in their senses would leave it open when the weather is severe? Such 
legislation is undignified and silly. Page 6, clause 14. I consider it most 
dangerous to health to have such a drain as this clause provides for. The 
gullies in such cases alwa s evaporate themselves dry, and the warmth of. the 
house helps to suck in the poison. As to the size of drains and_ soil 
pipes. It is the small pipes that keep clean and generate least gas. Three 
and a-half inches is too much for a soil pipe; the water often goes forward 
and leaves the more solid matter behind. The less water there is for, flushinz 
purposes the smaller the soil pipe and drain should be. The Government ought 
to make the minimum three instead of two gallons. Page 8, clause 3. Is it 
not wrong to twist a soil pipe in order to get it outside the house, when at its 
junction with other material it is allowed inside? In the case of iron soil pipes 
they should not be allowed inside, because of the perishable nature of. the 
material. But to forbid the use of heavy lead seamless pipe inside the house 
serves no purpose, but often prevents the soil pipe from working as perfectly as it 
would otherwise do. Page 9, clause 6, is absurdly unnecessary. Page 9, 
clause 21, ought to read, ‘fin one of the walls, or the ceiling.” I built a 
big skylight in a w.c. once, and the district surveyor made me put in a 
window, although the door opened into the yard of the house. I have built a 
great many w.c.’s, but have never yet put an air brick in to freeze the pipes and 
give cold to anyone using the apparatus. See page 9 providing this absurdity, 
which a child can stuff up directly the inspector’s back is turned. Separate 
cisterns are not the least necessary for good valve closets. Page 11, clause 25. 
It is odious to have to isolate the e.c. It may be made perfectly safely in the 
house, and is recommended by Dr. Poore. 
It necessitates a number of spotty little build- 
ings instead of getting the charming ‘breadth 
of one large roof embracing all the house 
and its conveniences. Then there are cases 
where a hole in the chalk is a much more 
sanitary cesspool than the cement-rendered 
brick-lined cesspool insisted on, which peop!e 
may empty ino the nearest brook if they like. 
I hope you will forgive my writing at such 
length, but I have suffered so much from these 
and other harassing regulations which scem to 
me to be passed over as harmless, if not bene- 
ficial, because their artistic effect is not appre- 
ciated. NowlI have had my growl, let me say 
how deeply gratefull am to you and to everyone 
who has had a hand in framing the new model, 
which is a very great improvement indeed 
on the one now in force.—C. F. A. Voyskry. 


A CHILDREN’S PLAY-HOUSE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘*CounTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I enclose two photographs, thinking ‘it 
may perhars interest some of your readers to 
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see a realisation of Miss Jekyll’s suggestion 
for a children’s playhouse, which I noticed in 
a recent number of your piper. It was the 
idea of a lady in the cocntry who has two 
grandchildren living with her, to whom she 
thought it might prove not only amusing, but 
instructive in teaching the children to help 
themselves. The cottage was an empty one, 
and has but one roomon theground floor; that, 
however, is all that is required. A store ol 
coal and wooil is kept outside, which the 
children bring in to light the fire. They do 
cooking of various sorts (instructed by their 
governess), wash up, and are expected to 
keep everything in good order. Sometimes 
they entertain their grandmother and other 
friends to tea, and occasionally they take their 
PLAY-HOUSE. dinner with them and speni the whole day. 
There are convenient cupboards in the kitchen, in which all necessary china, 
etc., is kept. The garden is a long narrow one to the right, has some fruit 
trees, gooseberry bushes, etc., and the children plant vegetadles and flowers. 
Mafeking Cottage is the name of the play-house, by reason of its being 
handed over to the present occupants the day on which that town was relieved. 
The children (a boy and a girl) may be seen at the gate in the photograph 
representing the exterior.—J. B. eyo ; 
[We are greatly obliged to our correspondent for the charming illustrations 
of child life as it ought to be, and feel convinced that if this method of teaching 
self-help were more generally adopted the results would prove excellent.— Ep. | 


THE YOUNG GARDENER. 
[To rue Eprror or * Country Lire.” ] 
S1r,—I enclose a copy of a photograph taken by myself on June 25th, and if 
the Editor of Country Lire thinks it worthy of insertion in the paper, under 
some such title as ‘‘ The Young Gardener,” I shall be glad for him to do so. 
T he pho'ozraph was taken in the gardens at Clifton Hall, and is the portrait of 
Master Gervase Ronald Bruce, son of 
Mr. Percy Bruce, a grandson of Colonel 
Bruce, Clifton Hall.—B. 


THE SCARCITY OF SUMMER 
MIGRANTS. 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘* CountRY LIFE.”] 


Sir,—I notice in your issue for June 29th 
a paragraph which draws attention ‘to 
the scarcity of ‘summer migrants” in 
England this year, and suggests that the 
birds may have preferred to stop at some 
earlier stage in their northward pilgrimage. 
This would perhaps account for the quite 
exceptional numbér of swifts which we have 
in Kome this year. They have congregated 
here in myriads, and towards ‘eveninz they 
skim round the house-roofs in a wild whirl of 
black specks against the cloudless sky 
and fill all the air with the repetition of their 
sharp note. Many people who know Rome 
well have remarked on their exceptional 
numbers. —G, K. 
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